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QUARTERLY 


I 

FROM    THE    EDITOR        i 


Every  day  we  are  faced  with  having  to  make 
ethical  decisions.  A  student  asks  you  to  write 
him  a  letter  of  recommendation  for  graduate 
school.  You  don't  think  he's  qualified.  What  do 
you  do? 

A  doctor  is  faced  with  telling  the  parents  of  a 
young  accident  victim  that  their  child  is  brain 
dead.  To  continue  life  support  systems  is  a 
postponement  of  the  inevitable.  How  does  the 
doctor  balance  the  cold  medical  decision  against 
the  emotional  and  ethical  concerns  ol  the 
parents? 

.Most  of  us,  fortunately,  don't  have  to  deal 
with  the  example  of  the  doctor.  Yet,  in  many 
ways,  we  face  our  own  everyday  ethical 
dilemmas.  Do  I  tell  the  bank  teller  about  the 
extra  SIO  bill  she  gave  me  when  I  cashed  my 
check?  Do  I  dare  tell  my  neighbor  that  his  wife 
is  having  an  affair  while  he's  out  of  town? 

In  examining  "Ethics  ...  A  Matter  Of 
Conscience,"  our  faculty  authors  explore  a  wide 
range  of  ethical  considerations  within  their 
academic  disciplines.  Dr.  Ernest  Giglio  takes  us 
behind  the  scenes  of  the  academic  search 
process.  Dr.  Edward  Gabriel  poignantly 
discusses  the  ethical  dilemma  facing  Arlo 
Guthrie  and  other  victims  of  Huntington's 
disease.  Dr.  Doris  F^arrish  shares  the  empathy 
nurses  experience  as  they  balance  their  biases 
with  their  commitment  to  quality  care  against 
caring  for  patients  with  values  and  lifestyles 
difterent  from  their  own. 

How  do  we  resolve  these  ethical  situations? 
How  do  we  balance  the  public's  right  to  know 
with  the  right  of  privacy  in  an  information 
oriented  society?  How  far  can  or  should  we 
proceed  with  genetic  engineering?  Where  do  my 
rights  end  and  my  neighbor's  begin? 

There  aren't  easy  answers  to  such  questions. 
F'crhaps  all  that  can  be  said  is  //there  are 
answers  they  lie  in  our  individual  consciences. 
As  Thomas  M.  Garrett  opined  in  Problems  and 
Perspectives  in  Ethics,  "This  conllict  of 
consciences  should  not  surprise  us.  Not  all  men 
reach  the  same  stage  of  growth  at  the  same 
time.  Men  are  subject  to  different  basic  visions 
of  the  world  and  are  inlluenced  by  different 
groups  .  .  ." 

Perhaps  that  explains  why  ethics  will  continue 
to  be  a  matter  of  individual  conscience. 
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The  cover  illustration  as  well  as 
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Douthat  INew  Lycoming  rresiueni 


By:  Mark  Neil  Levine 

Dr.  James  Evans  Douthat,  executive  vice  president  of 
Albion  College  in  Albion,  Michigan  has  been  appointed 
as  the  14th  president  of  Lycoming  College. 

In  announcing  the  appointment,  Harold  Shreckengast, 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  College  Board  of  Trustees  noted: 
"The  presidency  of  Lycoming  College  requires  a  person 
who  will  be  able  to  combine  administrative  skills  with 
vision  and  an  understanding  of  the  importance  of  a 
liberal  arts  education.  We  conducted  a  national  search  to 
fill  this  crucial  position  and  we  believe  the  wait  has  been 
worthwhile." 

In  commenting  on  his  decision  to  accept  the  Lycoming 
College  presidency.  Dr.  Douthat  said:  "This  invitation 
to  come  to  Lycoming  College  at  this  point  in  its  history 
presents  an  e.xciling  challenge.  As  we  prepare  for  the 
new  decade  and  look  toward  the  next  century,  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  build  upon  Lycoming's  strengths  in 
order  to  provide  an  even  better  place  for  students  to 
learn  and  grow." 

Speaking  at  a  news  conference  on  campus.  Dr. 
Douthat  discussed  his  intention  to  build  upon 
Lycoming's  current  strengths.  Among  the  many 
challenges  he  sees  are  escalating  tuition  costs  and 
declining  numbers  of  high  school  graduates.  "These 
issues  will  present  recruitment  problems  for  all  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  next  decade.  Only  schools  that 
offer  quality  education  in  an  attractive  setting  will  be 
able  to  maintain  enrollments  in  such  a  climate." 
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Jame^  Evans  Douthat 

Instead  of  altering  Lycoming's  existing  curriculum, 
Dr.  Douthat  explained  his  desire  to  strengthen  the 
academic  offerings  by  recruiting  the  best  possible  faculty 
as  vacancies  occur.  "Having  good  teachers  and  keeping 
course  offerings  up  to  date  with  the  explosion  of 
knowledge  and  information  that  is  challenging  all  levels 
of  education  today  are  needed  to  assure  quality 
education  for  students,"  Douthat  opined. 

He  continued,  "Maintaining  educational  quality  is  the 
key  to  maintaining  enrollments  because  students  who 
have  a  good  educational  experience  are  the  best 
recruiters  of  those  who  will  follow  them." 

He  acknowledged  that  a  major  challenge  will  be  to 
keep  tuition  affordable.  He  pledged  to  work  to  increase 
the  amount  of  grants,  gifts  and  other  financial  aid.  Dr. 
Douthat  noted  that  his  experience  at  Albion,  where  he 
was  in  charge  of  endowments  and  capital  gifts,  as  well  as 
improving  retention  of  students,  would  serve  him  well  in 
this  effort. 

Dr.  Douthat  noted  Lycoming's  past  as  he  looked 
toward  the  future.  "Lycoming's  heritage  of  educating 
young  people  for  responsible  leadership  roles  and  service 
to  community  and  country  offers  an  excellent 
foundation  as  we  prepare  to  welcome  the  challenges  and 
opportunities  of  the  21st  century." 

Dr.  Douthat  and  his  wife,  Emily,  are  the  parents  of  a 
son,  Mark  and  a  daughter,  Anna.  He  is  expected  to 
assume  the  presidency  in  early  July. 

Mark  Neil  Levine,  managing  editor  of  the  Lycoming  Quarterly,  is 
director  of  public  and  media  relations. 


Douthat  Profile 

Dr.  James  Evans  Douthat 

14th  President,  Lycoming  College 

B.A.,  The  College  of  William  and  Mary 

M.Div.,  The  Divinity  School,  Duke  University 

Ed.  D.,  Duke  University 

1985  -  1989  Executive  Vice  President. 

Albion  College 
1984  -  1985  Administrative  Vice  President, 

Albion  College 
1980  -  1984  Vice  President  for  Student  Life, 

Albion  College 
1972  -  1980  Duke  University 
Married  to  Emily  Christenberry;  son,  Mark; 

daughter,  Anna. 
Hobbies  include  the  study  of  American  history  (life 

and  limes  of  Thomas  Jefferson)  antiques 

(collector  of  18th  and  19th  century  Japanese 

netsukes),  and  travel. 
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The  'Ortho  Connection 


ORTHO 


BIOTECH 


By:  Ralph  Zeigler  '70 

ORTHOCLONE  OKT®3.  Its  registered  trade  name  says 
a  lot.  "Ortho"  is  a  pharmaceutical  company  whose 
parent  is  Johnson  &  Johnson.  "Clone"  is  that  process  of 
making  an  exact  duplicate  of  something. 

What  isn't  obvious  from  this  pharmaceutical 
trademark  is  the  role  that  several  Lycoming  graduates 
have  had  in  seeing  this  biological  technology  wonder 
come  into  life-saving  use. 

The  product  helps  to  prevent  the  rejection  of  kidney 
transplants  in  patients  whose  very  lives  are  threatened  by 
renal  failure.  The  people  behind  the  scenes  of  the 
manufacturing  and  marketing  of  ORTHOCLONE  OKT®3 
include  three  Lycoming  alumni,  and  an  ironic  story  of 
how  yet  two  others  were  involved  in  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration's  (FDA)  approval  and  licensing  of  it. 

Bruce  Sawyer  received  his  degree  in  biology  from 
Lycoming  in  1975.  He  grew  up  in  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
and  returned  there  following  commencement.  This  move 
allowed  him  to  enroll  in  a  part-time  graduate  program  at 
New  York  University,  while  working  as  a  research 
assistant  at  Sloan-Kettering  Memorial  Hospital.  Two 
years  later,  he  started  working  at  Ortho  Pharmaceutical 
Corporation  involved  in  a  research  project  that  one  day 
would  make  him  manager  of  the  OKT*3  manufacturing 
process  as  the  company  put  its  newest  plant  into 
operation  at  its  Biotech  Division  in  Raritan,  New  Jersey. 

When  Kathryn  Starzer-Farrell  started  in  clinical 
research  in  1970  following  graduation  from  Lycoming  as 
a  biology  major,  it  was  a  very  new  field,  especially  for 
women.  It  was  a  very  demanding  job,  involving  a 
tremendous  amount  of  travel. 

Nevertheless,  she  found  time  to  complete  her  master's 
degree  in  human  genetics  and  genetic  counseling  at 
Rutgers  University  and  has  been  working  at  Ortho  for 
the  past  7  years,  currently  as  a  senior  medical  services 
associate.  In  her  position,  Kathryn  manages  the 
postmarketing  surveillance  of  ORTHOCLONE  OKT^3, 
answering  questions  and  compiling  data  from  physicians 
and  researchers  in  the  transplant  community  as  well  as 
designing  studies  and  completing  various  documentation 
required  by  the  FDA. 

"As  long  as  any  drug  is  on  the  market,"  according  to 
Kathryn,  "it  must  have  surveillance.  That's  my  job  with 
ORTHOCLONE  OKT®3." 

And,  who  markets  such  an  exciting  product  for 
Ortho?  Yet  another  Lycoming  graduate!  Susan  Beauvais 
Hammell  '69  is  senior  product  director  for  Ortho's 
Biotech  Division  in  new  product  development.  Susan  is 
the  non-biologist  of  this  trio,  having  majored  in 
mathematics  at  Lycoming  and  in  a  graduate  program  at 
Lehigh  University.  But,  in  her  position  with  Ortho,  she 
has  had  to  learn  a  lot  of  biology  and  medicine  and  views 
her  marketing  research  as  "applied  math"  which  allows 
her  to  make  market  projections  and  forecasts  as  well  as 
following  trends  for  the  company.  She  is  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  highly  scientific  information  about 
ORTHOCLONE  OKT®3  is  presented  in  such  a  way  that 
ultimately  physicians  will  be  able  effectively  to  use  the 
product.  This  involves  working  with  many  others  to 


develop  materials  with  both  educational  and  commercial 
value.  Susan's  position  necessitates  extensive  travel, 
whether  it  is  to  meet  with  regulatory  agents  or  marketing 
research  groups,  or  to  attend  meetings  of  the  medical 
community  to  hear  discussions  of  some  of  the  latest 
scientific  literature. 

ORTHOCLONE  OKT®3  has  been  the  exciting  topic  of 
some  of  these  sessions.  And,  rightly  so!  While  most 
pharmaceuticals  are  chemically  produced, 
ORTHOCLONE  OKT  =  3  is  a  product  of  biotechnology. 
It  is  the  only  monoclonal  antibody  currently  in 
therapeutic  use.  "IVIonoclonal  antibody?"  A  brief 
explanation  is  in  order. 

When  tissue  is  transplanted  from  one  organism  to 
another,  there  is  a  chance  that  the  tissue  will  be  rejected 
by  the  host  organism.  This  rejection  occurs  when 
lymphocytes  mount  an  immune  response  on  the  tissue  by 
attacking  and  eventually  killing  it. 

One  type  of  cell  in  the  human  body  responsible  for 
this  attack  is  the  T-lymphocyte.  And,  on  the  T-cells, 
there  are  numerous  sites  known  as  "markers." 

ORTHOCLONE  OKT®3  is  a  single,  very  site-specific 
antibody  which  binds  to  a  particular  marker  on  the 
T-cell  and  prevents  it  from  mounting  its  natural  immune 
response  and  attacking  the  newly  transplanted  tissue,  in 
this  case  a  human  kidney.  This  prevents  the  body  from 
renal  or  kidney  rejection,  further  complications,  or  death. 

The  new  Biotech  drug  is  produced  by  cloned  cells 
injected  into  pathogen  free  mice.  The  specific  antibody 
thus  produced  is  harvested  from  the  ascitic  fluid  within 
the  abdominal  cavity  of  the  mice  and  is  then  isolated  and 
purified.  The  resultant  product  is  further  refined  and 
packaged  in  a  sterile  environment,  then  marketed  to  the 
medical  community  as  ORTHOCLONE  OKT®3. 

An  ironic  twist  of  fate  now  enters  this  Lycoming 
College  family  picture  as  M.  Sue  Preston  '74  visited  the 
Raritan  facility  as  a  representative  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  (FDA).  Her  assignment  was  to  inspect 
the  facility  and  the  manufacturing  process  of  the  new 
product  to  ascertain  that  Ortho  Pharmaceutical 
Corporation  has  indeed  met  the  strict  requirements 
established  for  the  production  of  this  drug. 

Sue  has  extensive  knowledge  of  this  monoclonal 
antibody  through  her  graduate  program  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  and  her  day-to-day  work  with  the  FDA  in 
the  Office  of  Biologies  in  the  Division  of  Blood  and  Blood 
Products.  She  routinely  visits  pharmaceutical  companies 
throughout  the  United  States  and  all  over  the  world  to 
conduct  such  inspections.  For  her,  it's  all  in  a  day's 
work.  For  Ortho,  and  the  new  ORTHOCLONE  OKT®3 
product,  it's  a  critical  step  in  moving  closer  to  the 
eventual  FDA  licensing  of  yet  another  life-saving  drug. 

But,  the  story  doesn't  end  there.  Yet  another 
Lycoming  name  can  be  added  to  those  mentioned  above! 
Daniel  P.  Buriak  '88  tests  each  lot  of  ORTHOCLONE 
OKT®3  for  the  FDA,  affirming  the  safety  of  this 
pharmaceutical  prior  to  its  public  distribution.  He  had 
an  internship  under  their  aegis  during  the  summer  of 
1987,  at  which  time  he  helped  to  conduct  research  on 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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Doer's  Profile 


John  J.  Tarditi,  Jr.  (Jack) 

Class  Year:  1962 

Homi-:  H  addon  field.  New  Jersey 

Occupaliun:  Mayor  of  Haddonfield  since  1978. 

Owner  of  Associated  Insurance  Management,  Inc. 

since  1979. 
Profession:  Employee  benefit  insurance  industry. 
Hobbies:  Running,  working  out  in  gym  three  times  a  week,  and 
politics. 

Latest  Accomplishments:  Developing  a  healthy  balance  between 
family,  business  and  government.  Realizing  that  a  strong 
relationship  with  my  family  helps  overcome  the  pressures  which 
result  from  trying  to  succeed  in  business  and  politics. 
Why  I  Do  What  I  Do:  I  view  myself  as  an  elected  official  first  and 
a  politician  second.  I  enjoy  being  busy  and  know  that  I  over 
commit  myself  by  having  a  dual  career.  The  career  choice  I  made  in 
1979  to  begin  my  own  business  was  a  big  risk.  I  learned  to  believe 
that  a  negative  response  brings  you  closer  to  the  next  yes. 
Lycoming  Recollection:  Living  in  Old  Main  comes  to  mind,  as  well 
as  Professor  Logan  Richmond.  He  was  "Mr.  Levelheaded"  -  a 
consistent,  fair,  even-tempered  person;  a  teacher  who  really  cared 
about  you  as  an  individual  and  who  was  very  accessable.  My 
memories  deal  more  with  the  people  and  the  professors.  They  were 
the  ones  who  got  you  through. 

I,>c()minK  Kxperience:  Lycoming  taught  me  the  basics  of  business 
and  accounting.  It  also  taught  me  that  I  was  responsible  for  myself, 
if  we  broke  the  rules,  we  paid  the  price. 


The  'Ortho  Conncclion'  (Continued  from  page  3) 
monoclonal  antibodies,  including  ORTHOCLONE 
OKT'3.  Now  as  a  biologist  of  the  FDA  pharmaceutical, 
he  performs  assays  to  monitor  the  quality  of  this 
pharmaceutical  and  will  also  conduct  the  future 
inspections  of  the  Rarilan  facility. 

"It's  ama/ing  to  me,"  said  Dr.  Robert  A.  Zaccaria, 
associate  professor  of  biology  at  Lycoming  College, 
"that  five  Lycoming  College  graduates  cross  paths 
because  of  a  single  protein.  This  certainly  makes  us 
aware  of  just  how  important  the  liberal  arts  education 
can  be  and  how  well  it  has  prepared  these  individuals." 

Dr.  Zaccaria  traveled  to  the  Raritan  location  with  this 
author  to  visit  with  the  alumni  at  Ortho.  Previously  we 
had  paid  a  similar  call  on  three  alumni  who  worked  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  at  Beihesda,  Maryland. 
I  he  earlier  trip  included  a  visit  with  M.  Sue  Preston  at 
the  I  DA  (Lycominii  Quarterly,  March  1987  and 
December  r987). 

What  of  their  preparation  at  Lycoming?  Bruce 
indicated  that  his  four  years  at  the  College  helped  him 
greatly  to  develop  his  interpersonal  skills.  He  served  as 
class  president  and  was  active  in  the  Student  Association 
of  Lycoming  College  (SALC).  But,  he  was  a  serious 
student,  loo.  As  an  undergraduate,  he  did  an 
independent  studies  project  in  biology  involving  short- 
tailed  mice.  But  he  look  lime  lo  "focus  on  the  College  as 
a  whole,"  participating  in  football  and  basketball  and 
many  other  activities. 

Kathryn  constantly  interacts  with  people  of  different 
and  varied  backgrounds.  She  professes  that  her  liberal 


arts  education  has  been  instrumental  in  her  dealings  with 
others.  Every  day,  she  talks  with  physicians  or  clinicians, 
scientists  and  others  in  the  transplant  community.  Her 
liberal  arts  background  helps  her  to  facilitate  this  with 
ease. 

Susan  fondly  remembers  her  time  on  the  Lycoming 
campus.  "At  small  colleges,"  she  says,  "the  professors 
are  there  for  you.  ll  helped  me  to  get  out  of  an 
education  as  much  as  I  wanted  to.  And,  it  was  at 
Lycoming  that  I  started  learning  about  myself,  as  an 
indi\idiial,  apart  from  my  family." 

This  honor  graduate  was  serious  both  about  her 
studies  and  their  impact  which  has  carried  over  into  her 
work  at  Ortho  Pharmaceutical  Corporation.  "Many  of 
my  professors  had  first-hand  experiences  to  share  with 
their  students,  and  even  my  campus  employment  as  a 
physics  lab  assistant  introduced  me  to  the  fundamentals 
of  scientific  discovery,"  she  recalls. 

"Biotech  products  are  not  as  easy  to  produce  as 
chemical  ones,"  according  to  Susan.  "They  require  a  lot 
more  interaction  in  all  phases  of  development  and 
marketing,  as  well  as  with  the  people  involved  in 
education,  research  and  industry." 

Such  is  the  beauty  of  the  liberal  arts  background,  as 
well  as  the  preparation  of  students  at  Lycoming  College 
for  competing  in  the  marketplace  and  making  such 
positive  contributions  to  society. 

Ralph  Zciglcr  '70  is  director  of  development  for  annual  support  al 
Lycoming  College. 
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isiumer  Ketrospective 


By:  Kate  Hastings 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Williamsport,  Dr.  Frederick  E. 
Blumer  took  his  car  to  a  nearby  garage  for  service.  Dr. 
Blumer  pointed  to  the  college  and  asked  the  mechanic, 
"What  is  that  up  there?"  The  mechanic  replied  that  it 
was  Lycoming  College.  "What  kind  of  a  school  is 
that?"  Dr.  Blumer  probed.  "Oh,"  said  the  mechanic, 
"they  just  sit  up  on  the  hill.  We  don't  know  much  about 
them." 

In  Dr.  Blumer's  13-year  tenure  as  president  of 
Lycoming  College,  he  has  made  not  just  Williamsport, 
but  the  region  and  nation  pay  attention  to  Lycoming. 
This  was  one  of  Dr.  Blumer's  early  goals  for  his 
presidency,  and  one  he  feels  he  met. 

To  judge  by  his  office.  Dr.  Blumer  is  a  warm,  friendly 
person.  The  paneled  walls  are  covered  with  plaques  from 
students  and  organizations  he  has  served,  prints  of 
Lycoming,  gifts,  and  mementoes.  He  quickly  reinforces 
that  impression.  His  face  is  easily  creased  by  a  grin,  and 
his  eyes  are  bright  with  intelligence,  humor,  and  warmth. 
He  exudes  the  compassion  one  expects  of  a  Methodist 
minister,  which  he  is,  and  the  authority  one  expects  of  a 
seasoned  college  president,  which  he  is. 

Conversely,  friendliness  was  Dr.  Blumer's  first 
impression  of  Lycoming.  He  visited  the  campus  on 
March  19,  1976,  and  was  warmly  greeted  by  the 
strangers  he  passed. 

He  noticed  other  things,  too.  Everyone  seemed  to  be 
unhappy  with  the  old  Hilltop  Gymnasium,  and  the  fine 
arts  program  was  lifeless.  The  students,  faculty,  and 
staff  didn't  seem  to  be  aware  of  their  own  strengths.  Dr. 
Blumer  resolved  to  make  some  changes. 

"I  remember  there  was  a  reporter  taking  pictures 
during  the  first  week  I  was  here,  and  we  went  up  on  the 
flag  court  and  he  said,  "Will  you  build  a  gym?"  and  I 
said,  "Sure,  why  not,"  Dr.  Blumer  recounted.  "Well,  I 
didn't  realize  that  it  was  going  to  hit  the  paper,  but  that 
was  headline  news  then.  And  everybody,  I  think,  was 
happy  about  that." 


*7/i  Dr.  Blumer  *s  13-year  tenure  as 
president  of  Lycoming  College,  he 
has  made  not  just  Williamsport,  but 
the  region  and  nation  pay  attention 
to  Lycoming.  This  was  one  of  Dr. 
Blumer  *s  early  goals  for  his 
presidency,  and  one  he  feels  he  met. 


Of  course,  building  a  gym  wasn't  as  easy  as  making 
the  commitment.  One  night.  Dr.  Blumer  found  himself 
in  a  red  striped  nightshirt,  reading  bedtime  stories  to 
some  students  who  had  bid  $82  for  the  stories  in  a  fund- 
raising  auction.  Other  students  bought  the  privilege  of 
mashing  a  pie  in  the  president's  face. 


"I'll  admit  I  did  some  pretty  hammy  things  in  those 
early  years  to  try  to  bring  a  sense  of  community  by 
lowering  the  tendency  to  take  yourself  so  seriously,"  he 
said.  Building  a  sense  of  community  was  an  early  goal. 

"I  became  convinced,  just  by  meeting  the  faculty  here, 
that  they  did  not  understand  the  contributions  that  they 
had  to  make  to  each  other.  Being  basically  modest 
people,  they  didn't  go  around  tooting  their  horns  to  each 
other,"  Dr.  Blumer  said.  The  Wednesday  Library  Forum 
was  then  established  to  give  the  faculty  a  chance  to 
present  their  work  to  one  another.  "That's  an  enormous 
source  of  pride." 

"I  think  that  a  sense  of  pride  has  returned  and  there 
have  been  some  very  significant  achievements  by  people 
here  that  fed  it.  Just  look  at  the  athletic  program.  A 
successful  athletic  program  heightens  the  pride  of 
alumni." 

(Continued  on  page  7) 
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Making  Amusemeni  Ineir  business 


By:  Jane  A .  Cunnion 

What  is  just  as  American  as  baseball,  hot  dogs  and 
apple  pic?  The  thrills  of  an  amusement  park!  If  you're 
like  most  people,  you'll  probably  lake  the  amusement 
park  plunge  this  summer,  and  what  better  places  to  go 
than  to  two  parks  managed  by  Lycoming  College  alums! 

These  alums  make  amusement  their  business.  Ron 
Knoebel,  '65,  is  co-manager  of  Knoebel's  Amusement 
Resort,  Elysburg,  PA,  and  Mur!  Clark,  '73,  is  general 
manager  of  Dutch  Wonderland,  Lancaster,  PA.  They 
deliver  fun,  food  and  fantasy  to  all! 

Many  might  remember  Ron  Knoebel  as  a  talented 
wrestler  who  was  inducted  to  the  Lycoming  College 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame.  He  embarked  on  a  teaching  career 
after  Lycoming,  but  eventually  came  back  to  the 
amusement  resort  which  was  started  by  his  grandfather. 
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Ron  Knoebel,  '65,  poses  with  one  of  the  horses  from  the  main 
carousel  ride  a  I  Knoebel's  Grove  in  Elysburg,  PA. 


I  lie  park,  now  managed  by  Ron,  his  brother  and  his 
cousin,  boasts  to  be  the  largest  free  admission  park  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Knoebel  comments,  "Not 
charging  an  admission  price  is  important  because  we 
depend  on  repeat  business.  People  come  to  the  park  as 
frequently  as  two  to  five  times  a  summer."  Knoebel's 
Amusement  Resort's  clientele  come  from  a  two  hour 
radius,  except  for  the  campers  who  travel  from  longer 
distances.  The  complex  consists  of  the  amusement  resort, 
campground,  restaurant,  pool  and  a  lumber  company. 

"It's  a  very  hands-on  business  -  a  balancing  act  of 
personnel  management,  booking  of  industrial  picnics, 
catering,  ride  operation  and  inspection. ..just  a  multitude 
of  things."  During  the  summer  Knoebel  averages  100 
hours  a  week.  "I'm  usually  at  the  park  from  10  a.m.  -  I 
a.m.  scve    days  a  week.  May  through  September.  The 
rest  of  thi.    .ason  is  a  40  hour  week." 


Knoebel  majored  in  sociology.  "You'd  think  what  am 
I  doing  managing  an  amusement  park  with  a  sociology 
major?  It  really  has  been  helpful  as  it  gives  me  an 
understanding  of  people,  something  extremely  important 
in  this  business." 

Ron  Knoebel  recalls  that  originally  he  had  no 
intention  of  attending  Lycoming  College.  "I  was 
accepted  to  another  school  and  was  waiting  a  semester  to 
begin.  That's  when  Budd  Whitehill  invited  me  to  campus 
and  suggested  I  start  at  Lycoming.  I  accepted  the 
invitation  and  found  I  liked  it  very  much.  It  was  the 
perfect  size  and  location  for  me."  The  rest  is  history, 
filled  with  fond  memories  of  his  fraternity  Alpha 
Gamma  Upsilon  where  he  played  a  major  role  in 
merging  the  organization  to  the  name  it  is  known  as 
today,  Alpha  Sigma  Phi. 

In  reminiscing  about  his  Lycoming  days  he  recalls 
Dave  Busey,  Mrs.  Gerry  Madden,  Mr.  Paul  Fair  among 
others,  and  keeps  in  touch  with  many  of  his  close 
Lycoming  friends.  He  has  the  advantage  of  being  seen 
by  many  because  of  the  park.  "Because  of  my  name  and 
the  park's  name,  all  too  often  they  remember  me 
although  I've  forgotten  their  names! 

"I  think  Lycoming  was  good  for  me  because  it  was  a 
small  school  near  a  medium  size  town.  Lycoming  and 
Williamsport  were  both  friendly  places  to  be.  It  was  the 
kind  of  school  I  needed  to  go  to.  Wrestling  was 
important  to  me,  and  it  was  important  on  the  campus, 
so  it  was  a  nice  opportunity  for  me  to  fit  in." 

Murl  Clark,  '73,  entered  the  family  amusement 
business  when  he  joined  Dutch  Wonderland  after 
graduating  from  Lycoming.  His  father  began  the 
business  in  1963  when  it  consisted  of  14  acres,  four  rides 
and  a  gift  shop.  Today  the  complex  covers  75  acres,  with 
20  rides,  a  campground  with  240  sites,  a  wax  museum 
and  a  mile-long  monorail  that  encompasses  the  park. 


Murl  Clark,  '73,  is  seen  here  with  the  C.  P.  Huntingdon  tram 
ride  of  Dutch  Wonderland  in  Lancaster.  PA. 
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Clark  says  their  main  clientele  is  the  young  family. 
"We  stay  away  from  roller  coasters  and  strong  thrill 
rides.  We  prefer  to  cater  to  the  young  family."  The 
park's  location  in  a  large  tourist  area  of  Lancaster, 
means  the  season  is  extended  until  October  because  of 
the  extra  tourist  traffic.  "During  the  season  I  walk 
through  the  park  three  or  four  times  a  day  and  go 
through  a  normal  check  routine.  I  especially  like  this 
because  I  get  first  hand  comments  from  the  guests,  good 
and  bad,  that  help  us  to  make  our  park  as  perfect  as 
possible."  Like  Ron  Knoebel,  Clark  puts  in  long  hours 
at  the  park  during  the  peak  seasons. 

His  Lycoming  background  in  business  and  psychology 
became  especially  significant  two  years  after  graduation. 
"My  father  had  a  mild  heart  attack  and  all  of  a  sudden 
I  had  to  take  care  of  so  much  more  than  I  had  before. 
You  learn  a  lot  in  the  field,  but  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  have  the  combination  of  both  which  worked  out 
well." 

Dutch  Wonderland  is  a  family  affair.  Murl's  father, 
Earl  Clark,  is  still  president  of  the  corporation,  his 
younger  brother.  Brad,  and  his  mother,  Molly,  take  care 


of  the  merchandise  department,  and  his  wife,  Sandy,  is 
in  charge  of  group  sales. 

Clark  says  he  originally  chose  Lycoming  because  of 
the  business  department's  reputation.  He  liked  the 
location  and  the  size  of  the  college  and  remembers 
professors  such  as  Jack  Hollenback,  Logan  Richmond, 
and  Betty  King  as  well  as  the  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon 
fraternity.  "Other  Lycoming  grads  stop  in  and  say  hello 
at  the  park  -  usually  I  know  who  they  are.  It  seems  there 
are  a  lot  of  Lycoming  alumni  around  Lancaster." 

The  relationship  of  these  two  alums  does  not  end  at 
their  alma  mater.  Knoebel  and  Clark  frequently  see  one 
another  at  annual  meetings  such  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Amusement  Park  Association  meeting,  and  at  the 
International  Association  of  Amusement  Park  and 
Attractions.  Two  people  who  chose  Lycoming  College 
for  different  reasons  have  been  brought  together  by 
unique  careers.  Why  not  visit  Knoebel's  Amusement 
Resort  and  Dutch  Wonderland  during  the  lazy,  hazy 
days  of  this  summer,  and  say  hello  to  fellow  alums!! 


Jane  A.  Cunnion  is  assistant  public  relations  director  at  Lycoming 
College. 


Blumer  Retrospective  (Continued  from  page  5) 

Other  early  goals  Dr.  Blumer  cited  included  expanding 
the  development  effort  and  reaching  out  to  the 
Williamsport  area.  He's  proud  of  the  development 
strides,  but  denies  that  he  can  take  all  of  the  credit. 

"I  have  developed  the  reputation  of  being  a  fund- 
raiser. The  people  in  the  development  office  know 
better.  They  know  they're  doing  the  work."  However, 
Dr.  Blumer  will  acknowledge  that  he  is  responsible  for 
the  restructuring  of  the  development  office  to  allow  this 
to  happen.  "I  remember  the  first  address  I  gave  to  the 
alumni  association  -  kind  of  startled  them  -  I  actually 
asked  them  for  some  money  and  they  had  never  been 
asked  before,  one  man  told  me,"  Dr.  Blumer  said, 
grinning. 

After  the  car  mechanic  said  that  no  one  knew  too 
much  about  the  college,  Dr.  Blumer  immersed  himself  in 
community  affairs.  On  his  resume,  he  states  that  he 
"took  the  college  downtown;"  the  reality  is  that  he 
served  tirelessly  on  boards  for  such  institutions  as  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  WiUiamsport  Hospital,  United 
Way,  and  the  Pine  Street  Methodist  Church.  He  stepped 
up  the  college's  public  relations  effort,  so  that  the  many 
contributions  of  the  students  and  employees  would 
become  known.  His  wife,  Ann,  also  took  an  active  role 
in  civic  affairs. 

What  does  it  take  to  be  an  effective  college  president? 
Besides  the  expected  attributes.  Dr.  Blumer  candidly 
cited  'a  big  ego.' 

"The  greatest  danger  I  see  in  the  presidency  is  to 
become  proprietary.  Presidents  tend  to  have  very  big 
egos.  It's  required,  otherwise  you  would  be  crushed  by 
the  other  big  egos  surrounding  you,"  he  said,  chuckHng. 


"Lycoming  taught  me  whatever  I  know  about  being  a 
president.  I've  learned  a  lot.  Colleges  have  so  many 
constituencies  and  just  helping  them  to  understand  one 
another  is  an  enormous  job." 

Just  as  we  expect  students  to  evolve  and  grow  during 
their  time  at  Lycoming,  Dr.  Blumer  acknowledges  that 
he  has  changed  as  well.  "I  am  less  verbose.  I  still  over- 
answer  questions,  but  if  you  had  known  me  when  I  was 
young  you  would  be  amazed  at  the  progress." 

"I  think  I  have  become  less  pedantic.  I'm  able  to 
write  in  a  different  style.  I  think  I  am  less  combative.  I 
haven't  been,  in  my  view,  a  combative  president,  but  it 
has  taken  enormous  restraint." 

His  decision  to  leave  Lycoming  was  motivated  by  his 
concern  for  the  college,  he  said.  "I  left  Nebraska 
Wesleyan  because  I  cared  about  the  place.  I  view 
institutions  as  being  Hke  people;  they  go  through 
developmental  stages.  (Likewise)  presidencies  ripen,  and 
if  you  really  care  about  a  place  you  watch  that  process." 

"The  real  question  is  not  where  we  have  been,  but 
where  can  we  go,  and  what  does  it  take  to  get  from  here 
to  there."  Dr.  Frederick  E.  Blumer,  the  1 3th  president 
of  Lycoming  College,  hopes  that  his  successor  will 
provide  "a  new  vision  that  absolutely  sets  the  place  on 
fire  mentally." 

"The  words  you  choose  to  frame  the  vision  are 
terribly  important,  and  I  think  that's  what  presidents  do 
best." 

Kate  Hastings  teaches  mass  communication  at  Lycoming  College. 


■UNG  QUARTERLY 
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By:  Jane  A.  Cunnion 

Some  of  you  may  remember  her  as 
Dr.  Frances  Knights,  others  as  Dr. 
Frances  Knights  Skeath.  One  thing  is 
for  sure,  she  certainly  is  remembered! 
We  have  received  so  many  inquiries 
about  the  former  professor  of 
mathematics,  that  we  visited  Dr. 
Skeath  and  chatted  with  her  about 
life  during  and  after  Lycoming 
College. 

For  those  of  you  who  do  not  know 
Dr.  Skeath,  she  is  a  woman  who  has 
encompassed  43  years  in  the  teaching 
Tield,  28  of  those  years  were  spent  at 
Lycoming  College.  A  native  of  the 
area,  she  has  touched  many  lives  in 
her  capacity  as  teacher,  colleague  and 
friend.  Her  career  began  at  Lycoming 
in  1947.  She  earned  her  doctorate 
from  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
and  in  1963  married  the  late  Dr.  J. 
Milton  Skeath. 

Here's  what  Frances  Knights 
Skeath  shared  with  us  during  our 
recent  interview. 

I  Q  -  What  was  it  you  like  most 
about  teaching? 

Dr.  Skeath  -  "I  liked  working  with 
the  students  and  can  honestly  say  that 
1  never  disliked  any  student  1  had. 
Every  student  had  something  about 
them  that  was  special,  some  of  them  I 
could  get  through  to,  and  others  1 
couldn't.  Any  time  I  gave  a  student 
an  "F"  I  fell  that  I  had  failed 
because  I  couldn't  reach  them.  It  was 
my  grade  as  well  as  theirs." 

LQ  -  Every  teacher  has  amusing 
classroom  stories,  what  are  some  of 
yours? 

Dr.  Skeath  -  "The  first  year  we  used 
the  science  building  they  had  brand 
new  green  blackboards.  As  I  wrote  an 
equation  on  the  board,  it  would 
disappear!  By  the  time  1  finished  the 
second  part  of  the  equation,  the  first 
part  had  vanished!  The  students  were 
certainly  challenged  to  keep  up  with 
mc!  By  Christmas  break  they  had 
treated  them,  but  from  September  to 
December  wc  taught  with 
disappearmg  blackboards. 

And  then  there  was  the  time  I  was 


Dr.  Frances  Knights  Skeath  retired 
professor  of  mathematics  served  28  years  at 
Lycoming  College. 


talking  to  a  class  -  we  came  to 
something  and  1  said  'that  should 
ring  a  bell',  -  with  that  the  fire  bell 
blew! 

-  There  used  to  be  a  dog  on 
campus  who  just  roamed  around.  The 
students  fed  and  played  with  him. 
One  hot  afternoon  while  I  was 
teaching  a  class  in  Old  Main,  the  dog 
wandered  in  and  laid  down  in  front 
of  the  blackboard.  1  didn't  pay 
attention  to  him.  1  became  interested 
in  what  I  was  doing,  I  backed  up  and 
stepped  right  on  him!  -  It  surprised 
mc  so  that  I  yelled  'Oh,  e.xcuse  me!'  I 
had  a  bunch  of  GIs  in  the  class  and 
they  just  howled!" 

LQ  -  What  are  some  of  the  things 
you  remember  that  aren't  required 
today  for  a  Lycoming  student? 
Dr.  Skeath  -  "We  had  required 
chapel  -  and  when  Dr.  Wert/  came  he 
said  if  students  had  to  go  to  chapel 
they  had  to  have  something  that  was 
worth  hearing.  He  was  willing  to 
spend  money  on  it,  and  they  had  an 
excellent  chapel  program  with  top 
speakers" 

LQ  -  Do  you  keep  in  contact  with 
many  of  your  students? 


Dr.  Skeath  -  "I  get  Christmas  cards 
from  quite  a  few  -  I'm  not  in  active 
correspondence  with  any  of  them.  I 
always  enjoy  them  because  I  like  to 
keep  track  of  where  the  students  are. 
1  always  read  the  Lycoming 
Quarterly's  Class  Notes  section  to 
keep  track." 

LQ  -  What  did  you  enjoy  most  about 
working  at  Lycoming? 
Dr.  Skeath     "I  enjoyed  the  fact  that 
I  could  be  in  contact  with  students, 
through  office  hours  or  social 
functions.  Also,  the  fact  that  I  could 
go  to  an  administrator  and  easily 
discuss  my  concerns,  or  just  plain 
talking  to  them  was  a  satisfying 
experience.  I  worked  with  a  very 
dedicated  and  talented  group  of 
faculty  members." 

LQ  -  What  do  you  enjoy  most  about 
your  retirement? 

Dr.  Skeath  -  "I  enjoy  not  having  the 
pressure  to  do  things  -  I  can  sit  and 
look  at  the  darn  thing  and  say,  'I'll 
take  care  of  it  tomorrow.'  1  don't 
have  to  follow  a  schedule.  I  play 
bridge,  teach  Sunday  School  and 
greet  for  my  church.  I  have  many 
friends  in  town  along  with  five 
grandnieces  -  so  the  time  does  not 
drag!" 

LQ  -  In  your  opinion,  what  is  the 
most  important  thing  a  student  could 
get  out  of  college? 
Dr.  Skeath  -  "The  first  thing  is  to 
learn  how  to  get  along  with  people 
and  to  discover  what  you  stand  for. 
The  ne.xt  thing  would  be  to  get  as 
much  knowledge  as  possible, 
knowledge  without  understanding 
isn't  worth  a  thing.  Also,  whatever 
task  you  start,  make  it  a  priority  to 
finish  and  give  it  everything  you 
have." 

LQ  -  Do  you  have  anything  special  to 
say  to  former  students  of  yours? 
Dr.  Skeath  -  "Well,  just  that  I'm 
very  interested  in  what  they're  doing. 
I'm  always  glad  to  hear  good  reports, 
and  I  wish  them  all  well!" 


Jane  A.  Cunnion  is  assisiani  public  relations 
director  al  Lycoming  College. 
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Huntington's  Disease: 
The  Sword  of  Damocles 


By:  Dr.  Edward  Gabriel 

The  techniques  of  modern  molecular  biology  have  made  it 

possible  to  analyze  our  genetic  material,  DNA,  in  ways  that 

were  merely  dreamed  about  just  5  to  10  years  ago.  The  key  to 

this  success  has  been  the  ability  of  researchers  to  cut  DNA  with 

molecular  scissors  called  restriction  enzymes  and  to  separate  the 

resulting  DNA  fragments  in  order  to  detect  differences  among 

individuals  who  are  at  risk  for  genetic  disease.  Genetic 

differences  among  individual  are  expected 

but  the  search  which  involves 

separating  up  to  a 

million  fragments  of 

DNA  is  a  tedious  one. 

This  technique  is  termed 

Restriction  Fragment 

Length  Polymorphism 

(RFLPs)  analysis  and  it  has 

already  been  applied  to 

several  single  gene  disorders. 

The  localization  of  the 

Huntington's  Disease  gene 

was  one  of  the  first  to  be 

identified  by  RFLP  analysis. 

Huntington's  Disease  is 
caused  by  a  single  dominant 
gene  which  typically  doesn't  act 
until  an  individual  is  35-50  years 
old.  Once  the  gene  becomes 
active,  brain  cells  are  gradually 
destroyed  and  involuntary  body 
movements  and  mental  disturbances 
become  progressively  worse.  The  disease  slowly  destroys  the 
affected  individual's  intellect  and  memory.  Death  which  occurs 
an  average  of  15  years  after  symptoms  first  appear,  usually 
results  from  pneumonia,  or  heart  failure.  Such  was  the  case  for 
folk  singer  Woody  Guthrie  whose  first  symptoms  appeared  at 
the  age  of  45,  and  the  inevitable  neurological  destruction 
caused  by  the  HD  gene  followed  the  predictable  path.  By  the 
time  Woody's  disease  had  been  diagnosed,  he  had  already  had 
a  family  of  5  children.  For  each  of  his  children  the  chance  they 
might  have  inherited  their  father's  Huntington's  gene  is  50%. 
Woody's  son  Arlo,  a  folk  singer  himself  and  composer  of  the 
war  protest  song,  "Alice's  Restaurant,"  also  has  a  family  of 
his  own  and  again  the  possibility  that  Arlo's  children  might 
have  inherited  the  Huntington's  gene  continues. 

In  1983,  Dr.  James  Gusella  published  an  article  in  Nature 
describing  RFLP  techniques  that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  used 
to  identify  a  region  of  chromosome  #4  which  contained  the 
Huntington's  gene.  With  radioactive  probes  or  markers,  he  was 
able  to  detect  familiar  RFLP  patterns  which  would  indicate 
with  over  a  95%  certainty  individuals  who  were  carrying  the 
Huntington's  gene.  The  possibility  now  exists  that  individuals 
at  risk  could  be  informed  10,  20,  30  or  even  40  years  ahead  of 
time  if  they  have  the  deadly  gene  which  causes  Huntington's 
Disease.  Approximately  125,000  Americans  are  carriers  of  the 
HD  gene  and  now  face  the  question  of  whether  they  should 
seek  RFLP  analysis. 

The  first  presymptomatic  testing  for  HD  was  initiated  in  1985 
and  since  that  time  about  150  potential  HD  carriers  have  been 
tested.  Obviously  many  others  are  potential  candidates  for  the 
presymptomatic  testing.  But  numerous  issues  must  be  addressed 
including  the  fact  that  at  this  time  the  RFLP  analysis  must  be 


done  not  only  on  the  potential  carrier,  but  on  close  relatives  in 
order  to  establish  the  particular  pattern  of  transmission  of  the 
HD  gene  for  the  family.  Two  or  preferably  three  generations  of 
a  family  with  at  least  one  HD  individual  must  be  willing  to 

undergo  blood  tests  so  RFLP 
analysis  can  be  completed.  This 
complicates  the  situation  since 
the  individual  is  not  currently 
in  the  position  to  make  a 
unilateral  decision... test  or  no 
test. 

Among  the  5  sites  in  the 
United  States  which  are  doing 
predictive  testing  for  HD, 
different  protocols  exist 
to  ensure  total  care 
and  follow-up  of  those 
individuals  who  initiate 
the  testing  procedure. 
Among  the  guidelines 
established  at  the  John 
Hopkins  Medical 
Center  are  the 
following: 

(1)  Testing  will  only 
be  done  on  individuals  who  are 
at  least  18  years  old. 
(2)  Prior  to  DNA  analysis  all  participants  must 
submit  to  psychological  testing  to  determine  their  mental 
stability. 

(3)  Individuals  to  be  tested  must  live  within  150  miles 
of  the  test  center  so  continued  care  and  follow-up 
will  be  reasonably  accessible. 

(4)  Individuals  in  the  testing  protocol  must  agree  to 
follow-up  counselling  for  a  period  of  1  year  after 
the  exam. 

(5)  The  test  center  will  provide  counselling  support  for 
tested  individuals  on  a  24  hour/seven  day  a  week 
basis. 

The  probability  of  transmitting  a  dominant  guarantees  that 
50%  of  the  at  risk  individuals  will  have  the  HD  gene.  Such 
information  could  dramatically  alter  the  lives  of  people  who 
might  otherwise  face  each  day  without  such  a  definitive 
prognosis.  Would  Woody  Guthrie,  who  during  his  lifetime 
wrote  over  1000  songs,  have  been  so  productive?  How  might 
his  goals  and  aspirations  been  changed  if  he  had  been 
diagnosed  as  having  HD  long  before  the  symptoms  ever 
appeared?  It  is  interesting  that  his  son  Arlo,  who  is  now  in  his 
forties  and  at  the  onset  age,  prefers  to  "live  his  life  without 
looking  over  his  shoulder"  and  has  elected  not  to  undergo 
predictive  testing.  Whether  individuals  at  risk  decide  to  take  the 
test,  many  acknowledge  that  each  time  they  drop  something  or 
stumble,  they  wonder  if  this  is  the  beginning  of  HD! 

What  has  science  done  for  individuals  at  risk  for  HD?  Has 
the  availability  of  the  predictive  test  been  a  blessing  or  a  death 
sentence?  Currently  there  is  no  cure  for  Huntington's  Disease. 
Medications  assist  in  controlling  some  of  the  involuntary 
movements,  but  nothing  slows  the  inevitable  destruction  caused 
by  the  HD  gene.  Knowing  decades  ahead  of  time  if  an 
individual  has  the  HD  gene  could  be  helpful  for  those  who 
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Who  Guards  The  Guardians? 


By:  Brad  Nason 

In  ihe  nim  Under  Fire,  Nick  Nolle  plays  a  pcripaietic 
photojournalisi  asked  lo  lake  a  staged  photograph  that,  when 
sent  over  the  ncwswire,  could  help  block  $25  million  in  U.S. 
military  aid  to  Nicaragua.  The  Sandinisia  rebels  want  a  picture 
that  would  make  their  dead  leader  look  alive  and.  thus, 
dissuade  the  U.S.  Administration  from  contributing  more 
money  to  a  war  that  appeared  to  be  far  from  over.  Although 
Nolie's  character  has  seen  the  corruption  of  the  Nicaraguan 
government  first-hand,  he  tells  the  rebels,  "1  don't  take  sides,  1 
take  pictures."  While  wc  learn  later  that  he  does  both,  his 
pithy  response  says  much  about  the  journalist's  professional 
ideology. 

One  need  not  look  only  to  Tiction  to  Find  examples.  The 
former  president  of  CBS  news,  Richard  Salant,  responded 
similarly  when  questioned  about  his  reporters'  objectivity. 
"Our  reporters  do  not  cover  stories  from  their  point  of  view," 
he  said.  "They  arc  presenting  them  from  nobody's  point  of 
view."  The  journalist's  pursuit  of  objectivity  —  however  ill- 
defined  that  notion  may  be  —  seems  almost  innate.  And 
invariably,  discussion  of  ethical  issues  in  the  profession  focuses 
on  how  far  from  thai  ideal  journalists  may  stray. 

The  case  of  Janet  Cooke,  the  Hashirtgion  Post  reporter  who 
won  and  then  returned  a  Pulit/er  Prize  for  a  story  about  an 
8-year-old  heroin  addict  named  Jimmy,  is  the  classic  example. 
Within  the  journalistic  community  and  beyond,  Cooke's 
actions  were  easy  to  critici/e.  "Jimmy,"  it  turned  out,  was  not 
a  heroin  addict  but  a  composite  Cooke  created  from  extensive 
interviews.  And  passing  off  that  creation  as  journalism, 
regardless  of  how  founded  in  facts  it  may  have  been,  was  by  all 
accounts  unethical.  Cooke  violated  the  professional  norm  that 
requires  detached  observation,  not  intimate  involvement.  She 
was,  Salant  would  argue,  covering  the  story  from  her  own 
point  of  view. 

This  is  not  to  argue  thai  Cooke  acted  ethically.  Her  story 
unnecessarily  put  at  risk  police  officers  and  volunteers  who 
searched  in  vain  for  Ihe  "victim."  And,  regardless  of  her 
intent,  she  deceived  her  readers.  But  this  micro  managing  of 
ethical  issues  also  is  deceptive.  For  by  focusing  on  the 
individual  journalist,  mass  media  organizations  obfuscate 
public  debate  on  a  larger  and  more  relevant  issue,  the  ethical 
behavior  of  the  institution  of  journalism  itself. 

I'xample  of  individual  journalists'  ethical  decisions  abound. 
A  publisher  of  an  Ohio  daily  is  fired  when,  on  rcHgious 
grounds,  he  refuses  to  accept  advertisements  from  homosexual 
groups.  An  anchor  at  a  television  station  in  the  Midwest  is 
demoted  when  she  admits  to  subtly  espousing  her  views  on 
Christianity  as  often  as  possible  on  air.  A  reporter  for  a 
Pennsylvania  daily  is  fired  when  he  concurrently  acts  as  a  paid 
consultant  to  a  candidate  for  slate  attorney  general. 

But  the  decisions  which  news  organizations  make  about 
coverage,  and  which  arguably  have  a  greater  impact  on  public 
debate,  arc  less  evident.  And  because  they  often  are  not  posited 
on  the  objectivity  continuum  as  individual  journalists' 
dilemmas  are.  we  lend  to  ignore  them  as  the  ethical  decisions 
which  they  are. 

l-or  example,  the  National  News  Council,  established  in  1973 
to  assess  and  report  on  complaints  about  media  coverage,  died 
a  quiet  death  a  decade  later.  Lstablished  as  an  independent 
critic  of  media  organizations,  the  council  attracted  btilc 
attention  because  many  of  the  organizations  about  which  it 
reported  showed  little  intercsi  in  its  findings.  The  publisher  of 
Sew  York  Times  opposed  the  council,  saying  it  infringed  on 
press  freedom  and  would  divert  attention  from  government 
c'  '!'-•  real  threat    Hut  few  organizations  do  an 

.:  own  critic.  According  to  flu.fmess  4  The 


Press,  only  40  newspapers  in  the  United  States  have 
ombudsmen  while  it  is  only  the  rare  radio  or  television  station, 
following  a  decade  of  deregulation,  that  engages  in  anything 
remotely  associated  with  self-criticism.  Who  guards  the 
guardians?  Too  often  no  one.  And  too  often,  as  the  demise  of 
the  National  News  Council  demonstrates,  media  organizations 
use  the  First  Amendment  as  a  shield  against  accountability.  As 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Potter  Stewart  told  former  CBS 
president  Fred  Friendly,  "The  trouble  with  your  profession  .  .  . 
is  that  you  are  all  confused  about  what  you  have  a  right  to  do 
under  Ihe  Constitution  and  the  right  thing  to  do." 

The  right  thing  to  do  in  South  Africa  is  to  continue  covering 
the  story  of  apartheid,  e\cn  if  it  ultimaicK  moans  expulsion 
from  the  country.  But  when  the  government  there  threatened 
the  media  with  new  restrictions,  ihey  backed  off.  Even  a 
diluted  story,  the  reasoning  went,  is  better  than  no  story  at  all. 
CBS  producer  Richard  Cohen  learned  the  hard  way  that  media 
and  moral  stands  simply  do  not  mix.  He  was  fired  after  his  Op- 
Ed  piece  in  the  New  York  Times  urged  journalists  to  stand  up 
to  the  South  African  government  and  its  press  restrictions. 

The  right  thing  to  do  in  covering  U.S.  presidential  campaigns 
is  to  have  enough  discipline  and  integrity  to  produce  no  story 
at  all  when  nothing  happens.  How  refreshing  it  would  have 
been  during  the  1988  campaign  to  hear  a  network  anchor  say, 
"George  Bush  played  on  citizens'  fear  of  crime  again  today 
while  Michael  Dukakis  rode  in  a  tank  in  an  effort  to  project  an 
image  of  military  strength.  Neither  added  substantively  to  the 
public  debate.  In  other  news  .  .  ."  The  agenda-setting  theory 
of  the  press  suggests  that  while  the  media  does  not  tell  us  what 
to  think,  ihey  are  particularly  effective  at  telling  us  what  to 
think  about    And  in  1988  an  electorate  went  to  the  polls 
thinking  about  "Read  my  lips."  "You're  no  Jack  Kennedy," 
and  Willie  Horton.  Pack-journalism  mentality  prevailed 
because  no  media  organization  would  take  an  independent 
stand  in  defining  news. 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Restoring  Integrity  To 
The  Academic  Search 


By:  Dr.  Ernest  Giglio 

One  aspect  of  higher  education  that  has  escaped  investigation 
and,  in  fact,  has  been  virtually  ignored,  is  the  mechanism  by 
which  institutions  of  higher  learning  recruit  their  faculty  and 
administrators — the  academic  search.  The  reason  for  this 
oversight  may  be  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  academic 
search  committee  usually  incorporates  several  institutional 
constituencies,  thereby  preempting  potential  critics  through 
inclusiveness.  But  whatever  the  reason  an  examination  of  the 
selection  process  in  higher  education  is  long  overdue. 

The  mission  of  the  search  committee  is  to  fill  faculty  and 
administrative  vacancies,  whether  through  retirement, 
professional  advancement,  curricula  reform  or  program 
expansion.  If  the  position  is  strictly  teaching,  the  committee 
will  likely  include  students,  colleagues  from  other  disciplines, 
possibly  a  Dean  or  other  academic  officer,  as  well  as 
department  members.  The  composition  will  vary  depending  on 
the  size  and  nature  of  the  institution.  If  a  department  head  or 
chairperson  is  being  hired,  an  academic  officer  is  more  likely  to 
sit  on  the  committee.  On  the  other  hand,  an  administrative 
opening  will  likely  increase  administration  representation  on  the 
committee  and  similarly  broaden  the  composition  of  the 
committee  to  occasionally  include  trustees.  But  in  some 
institutions,  faculty  are  entirely  omitted  from 
administrative/staff  searches. 


This  1 

scienti 

whether  knowledge.  Including  ethical  knowledge,  was  based  on  a  priori  principle 

(independent  ot  experience  and  thus  necessarily  true)  as  rationalists  believed  or 

on  experience,  as  empiricists  espoused 


It  is  surprising  that  social  scientists  interested  in  small  group 
theory  have  failed  to  study  the  academic  search  committee. 
That  fact  becomes  even  more  startling  when  juxtaposed  with 
the  behavioral  research  being  conducted  inside  the  jury  room. 
Consequently,  the  workings  of  the  academic  search  committee 


remain  a  mystery,  even  more  secretive  than  the  formerly 
sacrosanct  deliberations  of  the  promotion  and  tenure  committee 
before  judicial  decisions  intervened  lo  require  limited  disclosure 
wherever  necessary  to  promote  equal  opportunity.  But  if  there 
is  one  academic  procedure  that  deserves  to  be  examined,  it  is 
the  workings  of  this  influential  and  powerful  committee  that,  in 
selecting  administrators  and  faculty,  actually  determines  the 
quality  of  education  that  ultimately  will  take  place  on  campus. 
A  faculty  or  administrative  appointment  should  be  considered 
just  as  important  to  the  college/university  as  the  selection  of  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice  is  to  the  country.  Yet  those  of  us  who 
have  served  on  search  committees  or  have  been  applicants 
ourselves  have  painfully  experienced,  the  search  process  is  in 
dire  need  of  reform.  The  theory  that  the  academic  search 
procedure  is  rational,  logical,  and  organized  to  ensure  that  the 
most  qualified  candidate  is  selected  does  not  square  with 
institutional  reality.  The  truth  is  that  the  academic  selection 
process  is  "mean,  nasty,  and  brutish,"  especially  in  the 
humanities  and  the  social  sciences  where  institutions  enjoy  a 
bullish  market.  Of  course,  there  are  institutions  that  conduct 
proper  searches  and  treat  candidates  in  a  professional  manner. 
But  even  one  case  of  institutional  wrongdoing  is  too  many. 
Here  are  some  operational  reforms  that  will  not  only  humanize 
the  procedure,  but  increase  the  probability  that  the  best 
candidates  will  win  out. 

Rule  ttl .  Position  ads  should  accurately  reflect  the 
institution's  job  description,  qualifications,  and  requirements. 
The  more  information  the  advertisement  contains,  the  less 
likelihood  there  is  of  receiving  applications  from  unqualified 
candidates.  Even  before  the  ad  is  placed,  the  search  committee 
should  have  an  ideal  or  model  candidate  in  mind  (the  perfect 
person  for  the  post)  as  well  as  a  definite  set  of  minimum 
requirements.  Only  if  the  committee  has  a  good  "sense  of  the 
position"  will  it  be  able  later  to  develop  a  consensus  around  a 
small  group  of  candidates  who  most  closely  match  the  position 
requirements.  A  lack  of  clarity  about  the  position  may  help 
explain  why  searches  are  often  aborted,  end  unsuccessful,  or 
persist/continue  for  years.  It  also  may  provide  insight  into  the 
eventual  hiring  of  the  wrong  candidate. 

Rule  #2.  The  committee  must  have  a  timetable  for  the 
search,  adhering  to  it  as  closely  as  possible.  For  example,  the 
typical  search  for  a  faculty  member  might  follow  a  30-30-30 
time  frame  where  all  applications  are  received  within  the  first 
thirty  days  after  placement  of  the  ad,  a  shortlist  of  semi- 
finalists  is  developed  during  the  second  thirty  days,  and  the 
finalists  are  invited  to  campus  and  an  offer  made  to  the 
successful  candidate  within  the  last  thirty  days.  In  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  most  criminals  are  tried  and  disposed  of  within  100 
days  after  their  arrest.  Some  states,  such  as  Pennsylvania,  have 
imposed  mandatory  180  day  rules  for  processing  criminal 
defendants.  It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  insist  that  a 
proper  search  for  a  faculty  member  be  conducted  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  administer  justice.  Because  the  selection  of 
administrators  involve  more  components  of  the 
college/university,  the  90  day  rule  would  likely  have  to  be 
extended  or  even  doubled.  But  too  many  academic  searches  are 
approaching  the  Crusades  in  terms  of  time  and  effort,  draining 
all  the  members  of  the  search  committee  and  taxing  the 
finances  and  patience  of  the  institution. 

Rule  tt3.  Candidates  should  be  treated  with  dignity  and 
respect  during  the  search  process.  This  mandate  requires  that 
all  applications  be  acknowledged  for  an  advertised  position, 
preferably  within  seven  to  ten  days  after  receipt  by  the 
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Nursing;  A  Practice  In  Ethics 


Bv:  Dr.  Doris  Parrish 


Eihics  is  a  crucial  part  of  nursing  and  has  always  been 
considered  integral  to  the  practice  of  nursing.  The  need  for  a 
code  of  ethics  for  nursing  was  expressed  as  early  as  1897,  in  the 
first  constitution  of  the  Nurses  Associated  Alumnae  (now 
known  as  American  Nurses  Association).  Concern  for  ethical 
standards  and  ideals  is  not  unique  to  nursing.  Virtually  every 
profession  is  concerned  with  ethical  standards  and  goals  of 
practice.  Codes  of  ethics  and  statements  of  ideals  have  been 
created  by  nearly  every  profession  —  a  fact  particularly  true 
among  health  care  professions. 

In  the  I970's,  social  evolution  in  the  areas  of  civil  rights, 
consumerism,  and  consumer  advocacy,  a  rapidly  expanding 
technology,  and  changes  in  demographic  patterns  of  illness  and 
death  created  a  situation  wherein  traditional  values  and 
principles  of  the  health  profession  were  seriously  challenged. 
Health  care  professionals  experienced  basic  value  conflicts  in 
their  work  resulting  in  a  heightened  awareness  of  ethics  and 
values. 

Nursing  began  to  consciously  expand  its  body  of  knowledge 
to  allow  for  nursing  ethics  as  a  special  field  of  study.  In  1976,  a 
resolution  was  passed  at  the  ANA  convention  to  create  the 
Committee  on  Ethics  and  by  1980,  that  committee  had 
published  Guidelines  for  implementing  The  Code  for  Nurses. 
Its  primary  purpose  was  "the  promotion  of  high  quality 
nursing  care  and  the  protection  of  the  public  from  incompetent 
and  unethical  nursing  practice." 

Ethical  issues  of  the  I970's  included  abortion,  termination  of 
life  support,  quality-of-care,  do-not-resuscitate  orders, 
unionization  of  nursing  staff  and  the  decision  to  strike, 
administration  of  investigational  drugs  and  the  use  of  clients  as 
subjects  in  clinical  research,  to  name  a  few.  It  becomes 
immediately  evident  that  these  same  issues  remain  with  us  today 
and,  for  the  most  part,  remain  unresolved.  Nurses  continue  to 
be  admonished  to  separate  their  personal  values  from 
professional  role  when  undertaking  patient  care,  thus  resolving 
conlliets  between  personal  values  and  the  current  practice 
environment. 

In  the  I980's,  dilemmas  driven  by  economic,  social  and 
organizational  changes  within  the  health  care  delivery  system 
and  the  emergence  of  AIDS  as  a  national  health  concern  also 
exist.  Nurses  residing  within  the  unique  and  unenviable  position 
of  being  asked  to  assume  an  advocacy  role,  often  find 
themselves  in  a  predicament.  Nurses  are  asked  to  support 
institutional  policy,  honor  and  carry  out  physician  orders,  as 
well  as  to  provide  competent  and  compassionate  nursing  care  to 
the  client.  F'aced  with  critical  manpower  shortages,  a  tightening 
of  institutional  budgets  with  emphasis  on  cost  containment, 
and  a  higher  level  of  governmental  regulation  directing  the 
management  of  health  care,  nurses  are  finding  themselves 
increasingly  faced  with  such  dilemmas. 

The  shortage  of  nurses  is  critical.  Manpower  is  in  short 
supply.  More  nurses  arc  working  today,  yet  we  are  in  a 
situation  in  which  there  are  simply  not  enough  nurses  to  meet 
the  demand.  Nurses  are  committed  to  competence,  and  to  the 
delivery  of  quality  care.  Shortages  in  manpower  threaten  this 
ideal.  Nurses  are  asked  to  care  for  increasingly  sick  clients,  to 
work  with  increasingly  complex  medical  treatment  plans  and 
technologies,  and  are  asked  to  do  so  with  less  than  optimal 
staffing.  Unreasonable  work  assignments,  overtime  requests, 
patient  census  beyond  the  units'  staffing  capability  and  the 
presence  of  less  qualified  staff,  make  it  difficult  for  nurses  to 
feci  that  they  have  provided  the  best  care  possible.  Job 
Miistaction  wanes. 

initiative  signed  into  law  by  President  Reagan 
ri-imbursement  to  hospitals  based  on  client 


diagnoses  (DRGs)  has  had  an  additional  impact  on  the  health 
care  delivery  system  and  on  nursing.  Alterations  on  length  of 
stay  and  client  acuity,  a  shift  from  inpatient  to  outpatient  care, 
a  reallocation  of  ancillary  services  and  support  roles,  a  major 
shift  in  emphasis  to  cost-of-care  provided  and  great 
fiuctuations  in  client  volumes  on  any  inpatient  unit  have  been 
apparent.  A  dramatic  decrease  in  length  of  hospital  stay  for 
clients  has  resulted  in  admission  of  sicker  patients  for  shorter 
periods  and  the  discharge  of  sicker  clients  back  into  their 
homes  or  to  community  agencies.  Clients  require  more  time  for 
more  intensive  care  while  they  are  hospitalized  and  preparation 
for  discharge  of  client  must  begin  earlier.  Time  formerly  spent 
preparing  clients  and  their  families  for  the  return  home  has 
become  a  valuable  commodity  in  very  short  supply  rather  than 
a  reasonable  expectation.  Families  often  feel  abandoned  by  the 
health  care  system  and  inadequate  to  care  for  their  loved  ones. 
Community  agencies  find  themselves  understaffed  and  ill- 
equipped  to  handle  the  increased  workload.  Dilemmas  in 
decision-making  persist. 

And  finally,  the  emergence  of  acquired  immune  deficiency 
syndrome  (AIDS)  as  a  national  health  concern  has  impacted 
both  society-at-large  and  the  health  care  system.  As  a  public 
health  issue,  the  AIDS  epidemic  poses  enormous  challenges  to 
our  health  care  system.  The  average  cost  of  care  for  a  client 
with  AIDS  is  $1(X),(XX).  The  disease  often  disables,  physically  or 
mentally,  long  before  the  inevitable  death.  Public  assistance 
coffers  are  being  strained  by  the  assumption  of  expenses 
incurred  by  AIDS  victims  who  have  lost  their  jobs,  their  health 
insurance,  and  often,  their  life  savings  as  a  result  of  the 
disease. 
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Today  all  clients  are  treated  as  if  they  have  AIDS. 
Considerable  energy  has  been  expended  to  address 
confidentiality  and  privacy  issues,  to  ensure  the  rights  of 
infected  clients  and  staff,  and  to  establish  universal  infection 
control  measures  to  protect  clients  and  staff.  Nurses  are  faced 
with  serious  questions  and  ethical  dilemmas.  Nurses  are 
reminded  of  their  commitment  to  quality  care,  unaltered  by  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  by  personal  biases  and  prejudices  against 
clients  with  values  and  lifestyles  different  from  their  own  and 
by  the  prognosis  of  the  underlying  disease  process.  With  limited 
manpower,  a  scarcity  of  resources,  a  high  percentage  of  clients 
requiring  intensive  care  nurses  or  often  find  themselves  faced 
with  the  futility  of  providing  care  to  clients  with  limited  life 
expectency.  Just  another  stressor  to  nurses  already  facing 
serious  questions  of  an  ethical  nature. 

From  the  perspective  of  nursing  shortage,  governmental 
regulation  with  emphasis  on  cost  containment  and  the  AIDS 
epidemic  it  is  apparent  that  budgetary  pressures  and  manpower 
availability  force  resource  allocation  decisions.  Benefits  must  be 
distributed  among  many  clients.  Nurses  must  prioritize  care, 
eliminate  unreasonable  orders  and  delegate  nursing  activities  to 
less  qualified  individuals:  LPN's,  graduate  nurses,  and  casual 
employees.  Continuity  of  care,  a  goal  of  every  nursing 
organization,  often  suffers  and  the  threat  of  a  proliferation  of 
unlicensed,  unqualified  care  providers  pervades. 

The  world  will  continue  to  change;  nursing  practice  and 
health  care  delivery  systems  will  change;  present  ethical 
dilemmas  will  be  resolved  or  pass  and  new  ones  will  evolve. 
Nurses  are  gaining  in  influence  and  power,  and  are  increasingly 
viewed  as  professionals.  Nursing  has  been  seen  as  an  important 
humanizing  force  in  health  care  and  it  is  essential  that  nursing 
continue  in  that  role.  It  is  the  compassion  for  sick,  vulnerable 


and  dying  clients  and  their  families,  health  promotion  and 
education,  and  provision  of  high  quality  health  care  that 
expresses  nursing's  idealism  about  the  ability  of  human  beings 
to  care  for  one  another. 

Ethics  supports  the  power  of  nursing  in  its  expression  of  that 
tradition  of  humane  ideals.  So  it  becomes  critical  that  those  of 
us  who  are  involved  in  nursing  education  provide  our  students 
with  the  knowledge  base  required  to  make  ethical  decisions. 
Student  nurses  must  understand  ethical  principles  and  theories, 
and  their  application  to  nursing.  As  educators,  we  cannot  rely 
solely  on  the  intuition  in  our  students  to  make  ethical  decisions 
and  students  cannot  be  asked  to  assimilate  this  ability  solely 
from  the  role  modeling  of  their  instructors.  Students  must  be 
taught  how  to  reason  morally,  how  to  identify  the  ethical 
dimensions  of  nursing  practice,  and  how  to  make  ethical 
decisions  in  practice.  In  addition,  students  must  learn  to 
tolerate  disagreement  and  ambiguity,  to  respect  the  values  and 
mores  of  others  and  to  disagree  without  personal  attack.  The 
process  may  be  long  and  uncomfortable,  but  the  goal  can  be 
achieved  within  the  four-year  professional  nursing  program. 
Further  refinement,  of  course,  will  take  place  within  practice 
and  within  programs  of  higher  education. 

And  so,  it  can  be  seen  that  ethics  is  integral  to  nursing 
practice  and  to  nursing  education.  Nurses  will  forever  be  asked 
to  make  difficult  decisions  as  they  work  to  fulfill  a  professional 
obligation  to  themselves  and  to  society.  Nursing  is,  and  will 
continue  to  be  for  these  very  reasons,  an  exciting  and 
challenging  profession  in  which  to  be  involved. 


Doris  Parrish  is  associate  professor  of  nursing  and  chair  of  the  Nursing 
Department  at  Lycoming  College. 


Ethical  Behavior  And 
Psych  olo^cal  Health 


By:  Bruce  Anderson 

To  even  the  casual  observer,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that 
morality  and  ethics  have  become  a  major  focus  of  concern  at 
many  levels  in  our  society.  Erich  Fromm  in  his  book  Man  for 
Himself  states  that  "modern  man  feels  uneasy  and  more  and 
more  bewildered.  He  works  and  strives,  but  he  is  dimly  aware 
of  a  sense  of  futility  with  regard  to  his  activities."  Somehow  we 
seem  to  have  lost  track  of  what  a  successful  life  should  entail. 
The  dominant  message  from  our  mass  culture  is  one  that 
encourages  us  to  be  dissatisfied  with  what  we  have  and  with 
what  we  have  done;  it  is  as  if  "success"  in  our  lives  must  be 
measured  by  how  much  we  accumulate.  At  the  political  level 
"success"  is  measured  by  accumulation  of  power;  in  the  world 
of  business  it  is  measured  by  accumulation  of  wealth;  and  for 
some,  accumulation  of  friends/acquaintances  is  the  measure  for 
social  "success."  This  obsession  with  having  more,  with  going 
faster  and  higher,  has  resulted  in  a  loss  of  concern  with  the 
means  of  those  ends.  The  finish  line  has  become  more 
important  than  the  race.  Hopefully  the  current  emphasis  on 
ethics  and  morality  signals  a  change  in  this  obsession  with 
accumulation. 

The  practice  of  clinical  psychology  has  traditionally  been 
concerned  with  the  ethical  behavior  of  the  practitioner,  but  it 
has  shyed  away  from  helping  clients  explore  and  alter  their  own 
ethical  standards.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  how  a 
psychotherapist's  values  can  be  imposed  on  clients.  In  the 


extreme,  writers  such  as  Szasz  and  lUich  have  accused 
psychotherapy  of  having  an  inherent  tendency  to  represent 
dominant  cultural  beliefs  and  thus  to  act  as  a  normalizing,  or 

(Continued  on  page  15) 
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Ethics  And  Psychology 


By:  Dr.  Howard  C.  Berihold 

The  lopics  of  ethics  in  psychology  probably  evokes  images  of 
hanky-panky  between  therapists  and  patients  or  brainwashing 
of  defenseless  individuals.  While  such  stories  tend  to  linger  in 
our  minds  because  of  their  sensational  nature,  there  is  another 
aspect  of  psychology  which  is  much  more  important  from  an 
ethical  standpoint,  because  it  stands  at  the  very  center  of  the 
methodology  and  goals  of  the  discipline. 

The  study  of  human  behavior  is  scientific  endeavor.  Thus, 
the  methods,  assumptions,  and  goals  of  science  apply  to 
psychology.  A  primary  goal  of  science  is  the  discovery  of  laws. 
Laws  are  statements  of  relations  between  two  or  more 
independently  and  properly  defined  objects  or  events.  They  can 
usually  be  phrased  in  an  "if. ..then..."  format.  For  e.xample,  a 
law  from  chemistry  might  read:  // 1  heat  water  to  100  degrees 
centigrade  at  sea  level,  then  it  will  exhibit  characteristics  known 
as  boiling. 

We  have  laws  in  psychology  as  well.  For  example,  //an  SST 
passed  over  right  now  at  top  speed,  then  you  would  elicit  a 
startle  response.  You  would  jerk,  take  a  quick  short  breath  and 
stoop  over  slightly  at  the  sound  of  the  sonic  boom,  //people 
make  their  views  known  to  others,  then  their  views  will  be 
harder  to  change  than  if  their  opinions  are  held  privately,  //a 
behavior  is  followed  by  a  positive  consequence,  Iher}  that 
behavior  is  more  likely  to  be  repeated. 

The  implications  of  applying  the  scientific  model  to  the  study 
of  human  behavior  are  far  more  profound  than  most  people 
reali^e.  Such  application  assumes  human  behavior  is  as 
predictable  as  the  behavior  of  dropped  objects,  heated  water, 
and  other  inanimate  objects.  Many  people  (predictably)  react 
negatively  to  this  statement.  They  argue  that  human  behavior  is 
too  complex  to  be  described  by  simple  laws,  and  that  people 
have  free  will. 

Human  behavior  can  be  simple  or  complex,  but  scientists 
assume  it  is  always  under  the  control  of  natural  forces.  A  little 
reflection  will  convince  one  that  there  are  countless  every  day 
phenomena  that  physicists  would  have  difficulty  predicting. 
Still,  physicists  have  been  able  to  develop  a  superb  science 
which  can  predict  and  control  many  events.  Psychology  hardly 
stands  alone  on  the  complexity  dimension,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  this  should  prevent  a  science  of  human 
behavior  from  being  established. 

But  what  about  free  will?  Doesn't  this  differentiate  humans 
from  inanimate  objects?  Suppose  one  time  a  steel  ball  in  a 
vacuum  fell  a  distance  of  l/2gt'  and  the  next  time  it  just  hung 
in  midair.  Suppose  the  third  time  it  went  straight  up.  Would  it 
make  sense  to  study  it  if  the  ball  did  whatever  it  pleased,  one  • 
thing  this  second,  something  quite  different  the  next,  and  never 
with  any  demonstrable  regularity,  either  statistical  or  absolute? 
Would  it  make  any  sense  to  ask  a  physicist  to  discuss  how  steel 
balls  would  behave  in  various  products? 

Now,  if  people's  behavior  isn't  predictable,  reducible  to 
consistent  laws,  then  what  is  the  use  of  studying  it?  We  might 
as  well  simply  abolish  the  field  of  psychology.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  human  behavior  follows  natural  laws  in  a  clear, 
reliable  manner,  then  there  is  hope  of  understanding  the 
behavior  of  people. 

But  do  you  really  want  to  know?  You  say  you  want  to  be 
able  to  predict  and  manage  behavior  hut  maintain  the  concept 
of  free  will  or  freedom  of  choice  too.  You  want  results  in  terms 
of  changes  in  behavior,  but  you  don't  want  to  believe  that  all 
behavior  can  really  come  under  control. 

Pick  up  any  magazine  or  book  with  articles  on  human 
rel.itidnv  What  do  you  find?  Article  after  article  saying  //you 
do  this,  folli>w  this  scheme,  become  a  better  listener,  improve 
your  vocabulary,  wear  certain  clothes,  reduce  various  stressors. 


budget  your  time,  expand  your  interests,  etc.,  etc.,  then  your 
life  will  become  better.  You  want  the  result,  but  not  the 
assumption  upon  which  the  result  must  be  based,  the 
assumption  that  behavior  is  caused  or  determined  by  the 
antecedent  conditions. 

If  you  accept  the  premise  that  human  behavior  is  indeed 
subject  to  knowable  laws,  you  must  cope  with  questions  like 
what  will  you  do  with  those  laws  then  they  are  found  and  what 
will  be  the  reaction  of  people  in  our  society  if  you  apply  them? 

Methods  for  infiuencing  behavior  which  currently  meet  the 
greatest  resistance  are  methods  which  experimental 
psychologists  initially  developed  in  laboratories  working  with 
animals.  When  it  was  later  found  that  the  techniques  worked 
with  humans,  in  modified  forms  of  course,  the  cold,  scientific 
sounding  terminology  followed  the  techniques  into  the  domain 
of  human  application— terms  like  behavior  modification, 
control,  reinforcement,  shaping,  chaining,  contingency 
management,  prompting,  and  so  forth. 

But  the  real  ethical  question  may  be  even  more  basic:  Do  you 
really  want  effective  behavioral  control?  Some  psychologists  are 
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going  to  prisons,  institutions,  schools,  and  industry  and  saying, 
yes  that  problem  can  be  solved,  but  this  is  the  way  you  have  to 
do  it. 

Have  the  brass  bands  started  playing,  have  the  medals 
poured  forth,  have  the  accolades  been  written?  When  we  show 
that  behavior  does  indeed  follow  predictable  laws  in  a 
determined  fashion,  are  we  greeted  with  laurels  and  praise?  Not 
usually. 

Nevertheless,  more  and  more  people  graduate  with  a  degree 
in  psychology  each  year,  people  trained  in  the  scientific 
methods  and  its  assumptions.  They  will  be  looking  for  laws. 
They  will  be  assuming  they  can  accurately  understand  and 
manage  the  behavior  of  people.  They  will  ask  for  the 
opportunity  to  change  the  environment  in  the  light  of  concrete 
facts  suggested  by  their  data  and  known  laws  of  human 
behavior. 

They  will,  in  other  words,  be  ready  to  answer  in  a  direct, 
specific  way:  "What  makes  people  behave  as  they  do?" 

Do  you  really  want  to  know? 

Dr.  Howard  Berthold  is  professor  of  psychology  at  Lycoming  College. 

Portions  of  this  article  appeared  in  Berthold,  H.  C.  (1975).  What 
makes  the  other  guy  tick?  Do  you  really  want  to  know?  Quality 
Progress  8.  20-21;  34. 
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would  like  to  have  a  family  and  have  decided  not  to  take  the 
chance  of  passing  the  gene  to  their  children.  Others  might  want 
to  know  if  they  have  the  HD  gene  so  they  could  plan  their  own 
future.  In  addition  to  these  very  difficult  decisions,  at  risk 
individuals  have  to  decide  if  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  this 
expensive  procedure.  The  labs  at  Massachusetts  and  Baltimore 
have  grant  support  so  their  charges  are  approximately  $1,500 
whereas  the  other  test  sites  charge  on  the  average  of  $4,000  for 
the  testing  and  follow-up  care.  At  this  time  insurance  coverage 
for  RFLP  analysis  and  the  follow-up  care  is  questionable. 

One  hope  that  RFLP  analysis  holds  is  yet  to  be  realized  - 
FINDING  THE  HUNTINGTON'S  DISEASE  GENE  ITSELF. 
If  the  HD  gene  could  be  identified,  it  might  be  possible  to 
work  backwards  in  order  to  identify  the  abnormal  product(s) 
which  cause  the  destruction  so  characteristic  of  HD.  Research 
is  progressing  rapidly  in  this  area  and  it  is  hoped  that  within  5 
years  the  HD  gene  will  be  isolated.  This  could  lead  to  a  cure 
for  this  deadly  genetic  disorder  and  hope  for  the  125,000  who 
carry  the  HD  gene. 

Dr.  Edward  Gabriel  has  worked  with  the  Susquehanna  Valley  Branch 
of  The  Huntington's  Disease  Association  since  1984  and  has  counselled 
families  who  have  loved  ones  afflicted  with  Huntington's  Disease.  He 
is  associate  professor  of  biology  and  genetic  counselor  for  the 
Muscular  Dystrophy  Clinic,  Williamsport  Hospital  and  Medical  Center. 
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control  agent  of  society.  In  reaction  to  such  accusations,  many 
practitioners  have  tended  to  ignore  the  ethical  implications  of 
their  clients'  behaviors  and  attitudes.  It  is  as  if  the  clinical 
psychologist  fears  losing  some  kind  of  scientific  objectivity  and 
thus  being  placed  among  the  ranks  of  the  priest  and  rabbi 
rather  than  with  the  scientist  and  physician.  It  is  my  contention 
that  psychology,  as  a  science  and  as  a  healing  art,  needs  to  help 
people  understand  that  psychological  health  and  ethical 
behavior  are  synonomous. 

Many  of  psychology's  most  influential  personality  and 
human  development  theorists  describe  the  mature,  fully 
functioning  human  being  as  behaving  in  ways  that  can  best  be 
described  as  ethical  or  moral.  At  the  turn  of  the  century, 
Alfred  Adler  used  the  concept  of  "social  interest"  as  his 
measure  of  psychic  health.  He  defined  social  interest  as  a 
community  feeling  or  a  sense  of  feeling  at  one  with  all  human 
beings.  Adler  described  the  neurotic  personality  as  self- 
centered,  striving  for  personal  power  and  superiority  over 
others;  he  viewed  healthy  people  as  having  a  high  degree  of 
social  interest  while  remaining  free  to  accept  or  reject  societal 
norms.  Gordon  Allport,  the  American  psychologist  who 
championed  the  uniqueness  of  the  individual,  identified  six 
criteria  of  the  mature  personality.  First  among  his  criteria  of 
maturity  was  an  extension  of  the  sense  of  self;  in  1 96 1  he 
wrote:  ".  .  .  everyone  has  self  love,  but  only  self  extension  is 
the  earmark  of  maturity."  Carl  Rogers  and  Abe  Maslow,  both 
leaders  in  the  Humanistic  Psychology  movement,  view  the 
healthy  individual  as  growing  in  the  direction  of  greater 
sociahzation,  with  a  concomitant  improvement  in  relationships 
with  others.  Maslow's  "self-actualizers"  extend  their  frame  of 
reference  beyond  themselves.  They  are  concerned  with  eternal 
problems  and  adopt  solid  philosophical  and  ethical  bases  for 
handhng  these  problems.  All  these  theorists  seem  to  be 
espousing  the  view  that  high  moral  and  ethical  standards  are 
the  external  manifestations  of  psychological  health  and 
maturity. 


If  we  can  agree  that  one  of  the  primary  goals  of  the  science 
of  psychology  is  to  improve  our  understanding  of  ourselves, 
then  the  primary  aim  of  the  practice  of  psychology  is  to  put 
that  understanding  to  use  for  the  common  good.  With 
information  in  almost  all  areas  expanding  at  astounding  rates, 
it  is  disturbing  to  acknowledge  that  relatively  little  attention  is 
being  paid  to  understanding  the  "art  of  living."  As  noted 
earlier,  in  spite  of  modern  society's  emphasis  on  happiness, 
individuality  and  self  interest,  it  has  been  teaching  us  that 
successful  living  means  money,  prestige  and  power.  Yet  we 
have  at  our  disposal  an  applied  science  that  can  teach  us  a 
healthier,  and  ultimately  more  fulfilling  definition  of  success. 
Erich  Fromm  seems  to  be  in  agreement  with  the  theorists  noted 
above  when  he  states  that  ".  .  .  the  source  of  norms  for  ethical 
conduct  are  to  be  found  in  man's  nature  itself;  that  moral 
norms  are  based  upon  man's  inherent  qualities,  and  that  their 
violation  result  in  mental  and  emotional  disintegration."  It  can 
therefore  be  argued  that  psychology,  as  much  if  not  more  so 
than  philosophy,  has  an  obligation  to  aid  in  the  teaching  of 
"the  art  of  living."  Hopefully  we  can  learn  that  success  can 
best  be  defined  in  the  way  that  the  unknown  writer  of  the 
following  poem  did: 

THA  T  MAN  IS  A  SUCCESS 
who  has  lived  well, 

laughed  often  and  loved  much; 
who  has  gained  the  respect  of  intelligent  men 

and  the  love  of  children; 
who  has  filled  his  niche 

and  accomplished  his  task; 
who  leaves  the  world  better  than  he  found  it, 

whether  by  an  improved  poppy, 

a  perfect  poem  or  a  rescued  soul; 
who  never  lacked  appreciation 

of  earth's  beauty  or  failed  to  express  it; 
who  looked  for  the  best  in  others 

and  gave  the  best  he  had. 

Bruce  Anderson  is  a  college  counselor  at  Lycoming  College. 
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institution.  Even  if  that  acknowledgement  is  a  form  letter  or 
postcard,  it  is  important  that  each  candidate  be  assured  that 
his/her  application  has  been  received  and  is  being  considered. 
Furthermore,  candidates  should  be  kept  appraised  of  their 
status  during  the  selection  process.  If  the  90  day  rule  is 
faithfully  observed,  candidates  will  be  able  to  reasonably  guess 
their  standing  30  days  after  the  closing  of  applications  since 
only  those  under  further  consideration  will  be  contacted  for 
more  information,  references,  documentation,  etc.  Search 
committees,  incidentally,  should  restrict  the  shortlist  of  scmi- 
fmalists  to  a  reasonable  number,  but  certainly  no  more  than 
two  dozen.  Of  that  group,  only  six  to  ten  finalists  should 
remain  during  the  last  stage  of  the  search.  These  candidates 
should  be  ranked  and  invited  to  campus  according  to  their  final 
standing,  it  is  a  highly  questionable  practice  to  reject  a 
candidate  from  the  final  list  before  a  campus  interview  without 
some  reasonable  justification.  The  consequence  of  such 
behavior  is  to  taint  the  entire  search,  raise  serious  legal  and 
ethical  questions  and  cast  doubt  and  suspicion  on  the  successful 
candidate. 

Rule  114.  While  search  committee  members  need  to  exercise 
prudent  judgment,  they  should  be  extremely  cautious  in 
speculating  about  the  motives  of  the  position  candidates.  Two 
frequently  heard  comments  include:  "Why  does  he/she  want  to 
come  here?"  and  "Why  does  he/she  want  to  leave  there?" 
Both  questions  refiect  the  personal  biases  of  the  committee 
member  and  should  not  be  answered  except  by  the  candidate. 
There  may  be  very  sound  personal  and  professional  rea.sons  for 
leaving  one  institution  for  another.  The  institution  should 
expect  an  objective  examining  committee;  too  often  it  receives  a 
paranoid  body.  Worst  than  the  silliness  and  pettiness  of 
committee  members  is  the  hidden  and  subtle  racial,  gender, 
ethnic  and  age  discrimination  that  works  against  some  of  the 
candidates.  These  unprofessional  and  discriminatory  feelings 
are  often  expressed  in  such  statements  as  "He/She  wouldn't  fit 
in  here"  or  "He/She  should  be  thinking  about  retirement."  It 
is  the  obligation  of  the  search  committee  chair  to  discourage 
such  questions  and  statements  and  where  they  persist,  to 
inform  the  administration  and,  if  necessary,  to  have  the  Dean 
or  President  appoint  suitable  replacements.  To  allow  one  or  a 
few  such  individuals  to  control  the  proceedings  of  the  selection 


process  under  the  guise  of  developing  a  consensus  is  an 
unconscionable  act  of  cowardice  on  the  part  of  those  in 
authority. 

Rule  #5.  Position  finalists  should  be  informed  of  the  number 
of  potential  candidates  to  be  invited  for  campus  interviews, 
told  whether  there  are  "in-house"  candidates  among  the 
finalists,  provided  with  appropriate  information  about  the 
institution,  and  furnished  with  an  interview/campus  agenda  in 
advance.  There  are  sound  reasons  for  supplying  such  material. 
First,  it  helps  the  candidate  decide  whether  to  accept  the 
invitation.  Second,  it  allows  the  candidate  to  intelligently 
prepare  for  the  campus  interview.  Third,  it  directly,  or  at  least 
implicitly,  informs  the  candidate  about  the  nature  of  the 
institution  and  the  seriousness  of  the  search.  Ideally,  campus 
interviews  of  the  three  or  four  finalists  should  be  completed 
within  a  two  to  three  week  period.  The  committee  then  would 
render  final  assessments  of  the  candidates,  scratching  any 
"mistakes"  off  the  list  and  ranking  the  rest  in  terms  of 
preference.  The  administration  should  notify  the  successful 
candidate  by  phone  and  if  he/she  verbally  accepts  the  offer,  a 
contract  should  be  sent  immediately.  Being  offered  the 
position,  although  not  the  first  choice,  should  not  confer  on 
the  candidate  a  secondary  status  or  adversely  reflect  on  the 
candidate's  credentials  or  qualifications.  After  all,  will  judge 
Anthony  Kennedy  be  less  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  simply 
because  he  turned  out  to  be  the  third  choice  nominated  by  the 
President,  but  the  first  one  approved? 

Adherence  to  these  five  rules  will  make  the  selection  process 
more  equable,  efficient,  and  humane.  If  adopted,  these 
standards  will  provide  guidelines  for  those  members  who  labor 
on  search  committees  and,  hopefully,  decrease  the  number  of 
abuses  in  the  system.  While  academic  marriages  between 
institutions  and  candidates  are  unlikely  to  ever  be  conceived  in 
heaven,  implementation  of  these  rules  will  restore  integrity  to 
the  educational  marketplace  because  they  impose  obligations  on 
both  parties  to  operate  fairly  and  in  good  faith.  Higher 
education  may  face  other,  even  greater  tests  and  battles  in  the 
future,  but  for  the  present  it  needs  to  reassure  the  American 
public  that  in  selecting  its  faculty  and  administrative  personnel 
its  procedures  are  above  reproach. 

Ernest  Giglio  was  an  administrator  for  fourteen  years  and  Is  presently 
professor  of  political  science  at  Lycoming  College. 


Who  (iuards  The  Ciuardians?  (Continued  from  page  10) 

The  right  thmg  to  do  also  means  covering  other  community 
mstitutions  and  elites  with  the  same  skepticism  reserved  for  the 
common  criminal.  When  has  a  newspaper  given  the  arson 
suspect  front-page  space  above  the  fold  to  describe  his  version 
of  the  fire?  Yet  a  local  weekly  paper  runs,  word-for-word, 
press  releases  from  local  politicians  and  utilities  without  any 
identification  of  the  source  of  the  information.  In  one 
egregious  instance,  the  newspaper's  lead  story  on  a  radioactive 
water  leak  at  a  nuclear  power  plant  came  directly  from  the 
utility. 

Any  discussion  of  journalistic  ethics  today  prompts 
universally  cynical  responses  including,  "Journalism  what?" 
and  "That'll  be  a  short  discussion."  It  is  that  public  cynicism, 
h,>iL..,..,    ih.n  has  forced  journalists  to  become  more 
ii  .  reporting  in  a  considerably  different  environment 

iM)  .'uii   ii.cy  did  in  the  heady,  post-Watergate  years.  More 


critics  are  questioning  the  media  now.  In  academic  institutions, 
communication  and  journalism  curricula  are  increasingly 
requiring  ethics  courses  or  components.  And  the  professional 
organizations  of  both  journalists  and  academicians  are  spending 
more  time  on  programs  discussing  ethical  issues. 

All  of  this  bodes  well  for  the  profession.  College  graduates 
beginning  their  first  job  and  veteran  reporters  alike  will  be 
better  journalists  when  they  become  cognizant  not  only  of  their 
rights  but  also  of  "the  right  thing  to  do."  But  keeping  the 
ethics  debate  at  the  individual  level  doesn't  go  far  enough. 
Introspective  journalists  have  no  outlets  without  introspective 
journalism.  And  until  media  institutions  and  ihe  elites  who  run 
them  acknowledge  that  the  media  concomitantly  take  sides 
when  they  take  pictures,  public  discourse  will  remain  deficient. 

Brad  Nason  is  assistant  professor  of  mass  communication  at  Lycoming 
College. 
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Sykes,  Bishop  May 
Receive  Honorary 
Degrees 


Honorary  degrees  were  conferred  upon  a  Williamsport  native 
and  the  Resident  Bishop  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  and 
Wyoming  Conferences.  David  B  Sykes  '38,  Secretary,  Treasurer 
and  Senior  Vice  President  Finance  of  the  Washington, 
D.C. -based  Giant  Food  Corporation  received  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Law  degree.  Sykes,  a  Williamsport  native,  was  cited 
for  outstanding  achievement  and  accomplishment  in  the  world 
of  business  finance  as  well  as  inspiring  service  to  community 
endeavors.  As  a  corporate  officer  he  helped  Giant  Food 
become  an  innovative  industry  leader  among  major 
supermarket  chains. 

Sykes  is  active  in  a  number  of  community  activities  including 
serving  as  a  regional  board  member  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews  and  as  a  national  board  member  of  the 
American  Digestive  Disease  Association.  The  annual  scholar-in- 
residence  held  annually  at  Williamsport's  Ohev  Shalom 
Congregation  is  named  in  honor  of  him. 

Bishop  Felton  Edwin  May  received  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  in 
recognition  of  his  inspired  leadership  and  dedication  to  the 
ideals  and  objectives  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  and  for 
compassionate  public  service. 

Bishop  May  came  to  Harrisburg  in  1984  after  more  than 
sixteen  years  of  ministry  in  the  Peninsula  Conference.  Long 
involved  in  community  affairs  Bishop  May  has  been  active  in 
the  American  Red  Cross,  Maryland  4-H,  Boy  Scouts,  and  the 
Delmarva  Ecumenical  Agency.  He  also  serves  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Pennsylvania  Conference  on  Interchurch 
Cooperation. 


Bishop  May  has  a  special  interest  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  African  Church,  having  made  11  trips  to  17 
countries  during  the  past  15  years.  In  addition,  Bishop  May  has 
traveled  to  Central  and  South  America. 


David  B  Sykes,  left.  Bishop  Felton  May,  center,  and  Lycoming 
College  President  Dr.  Frederick  E.  Blunter  pause  be/ore  1989 
commencement  ceremonies. 


Mary  B.  Wolfe,  instructor  of  political  science  visited  the  Pennsylvania  State  Capital  in  April  with  members  of  her  class.  During  their  tour  the  group  sat 
in  on  committee  hearings,  toured  the  Capital  Building,  Governor's  Mansion  and  the  Slate  Library. 
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Campaign  Passes 
$10.3  Million 


In  a  recent  announcement  from  Robert  L.  Shangraw,  '58, 
National  Chair,  The  Campaign  for  Lycoming  College,  it  was 
noted  that  gifts  and  pledges  to  the  Campaign  have  surpassed 
SI 0.3  million.  A  new  level  of  giving  has  been  achieved  by 
Lycoming  alumni  and  a  record  number  of  graduates  have 
contributed  to  their  alma  mater. 

"Alumni  across  the  country  are  responding  to  Lycoming's 
call  for  Fmancial  support,"  Mr.  Shangraw  noted.  "I  believe 
everyone  recognizes  the  many  challenges  facing  small  colleges 
such  as  Lycoming  and  are  willing  to  donate  their  resources  to 
see  this  College  grow  even  stronger,"  he  concluded. 

With  a  goal  of  $13.3  million.  The  Campaign  for  Lycoming 
College  is  scheduled  to  conclude  in  June  of  1990.  Gifts  to  the 
Campaign  will  be  used  to  support  the  capital,  endowment  and 
operating  needs  of  the  College  as  it  prepares  for  quality 
educational  service  in  the  21st  century. 


Bequests  Benefit 
College  in  Campaign 

Anticipating  a  public  announcement  of  The  Campaign  for 
Lycoming  College,  the  Board  of  Trustees  formally  adopted  a 
comprehensive  gift  and  grant  policy  on  February  14,  1986.  The 
policy  stipulates  that  commitments  to  capital  campaigns  may 
include  provisions  by  Will  for  any  testator/testatri.x  who  has 
attained  a  minimum  age  of  65  years  and  when  that  section  of 
the  Will  is  provided  which  stipulates  "a  specific  amount  or 
asset  be  dedicated  to  one  or  more  of  the  Lycoming  College 
campaign  components." 

If  you  have  made  a  future  provision  for  Lycoming  College  in 
your  Will  which  provides  for  endowment,  capital  or  general 
purposes,  and  if  you  would  be  willing  to  share  a  copy  of  only 
this  specific  provision  (on  a  confidential  basis)  with  the  College, 
your  commitment  can  be  credited  to  The  Campaign  for 
Lycoming  College.  Please  contact  the  Development  Office  at 
1-800-345-3920  or  1-717-321-4036  for  more  information  about 
this  or  any  other  special  giving  opportunity. 


Phone/Mail  Program 
Generates  Over 
$900,000  for  Campaign 

During  the  past  seven  months,  current  students  have  been 
contacting  alumni,  parents  and  friends  by  telephone  to 
encourage  their  support  for  the  educational  objectives  of  The 
Campaign  for  Lycoming  College. 

The  IDC  Phone/Mail*  Telecommunications  Program  has 
raised  over  $900,000  in  gifts  and  pledges  for  various 
components  of  Lycoming's  $13.3  million  capital  campaign.  In 
more  than  8,000  telephone  conversations,  student  callers 
personally  have  outlined  the  importance  of  the  Campaign  and 
encouraged  participation  from  individuals  interested  in 
Lycoming's  capacity  to  provide  an  even  better  living  and 
learning  environment  for  future  generations. 

The  Phone/Mail*  concept  was  initiated  at  Yale  University  in 
1977.  Through  individualized  telephone  presentations,  students 
provide  an  overview  on  what  the  College  is  attempting  to 
accomplish  and  how  contributions  enhance  the  quality  of 
educational  activity  across  the  campus.  Alumni,  parents  and 
friends  are  given  an  opportunity  to  pledge  to  the  program  (in 
quarterly  or  annual  installments)  over  one  to  five  years.  Nearly 
40''/o  of  the  alumni  contacted  through  this  effort  made  specific 
pledges  to  The  Campaign  for  Lycoming  College. 


Assurance  Through 
Planned  Giving 

Do  you  own  low-yielding  or  highly  appreciated  securities? 

The  Lycoming  College  Planned  Giving  Program  can  help 
you. 

Our  office  will  provide  detailed  information  describing  how 
you  can: 

•  substantially  increase  the  yield  on  your  assets 

•  avoid  capital  gains  ta.x  on  gifts  of  appreciated  property 

•  receive  income  for  life  for  yourself  and 'or  others 

•  save  current  federal  income  lax 

After  answering  a  few  brief  questions,  the  Planned  Giving 
Office  will  provide  personalized,  confidential  examples  on 
several  life-income  plans  which  can  benefit  you,  your  family 
and  Lycoming  College. 


■ ■    "H 

National  Campaign  Cabinet 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Shangraw  '58,  chair 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Confair 

Mr.  Richard  W.  DeWald  '61 

Mrs.  Margaret  D.  L'Heureux 

Mrs.  Carolyn-Kay  Miller  Lundy  '63 

Dr.  W.  Gibbs  McKenney  '37 

i4 

Mr.  William  Pickelner 

Mr.  Theodore  Reich 

Mr.  Harold  H.  Shreckengasi,  Jr.  '50 

Mr.  Nathan  W.  Stuart  '36 

Mr.  Russell  Twigg  "74 

* 
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SPORTS 


By:  Bill  Byham 

Sixteen  Lycoming  intercollegiate  athletic  teams  played  their  way 
through  schedules  during  the  1988-89  season.  In  retrospect  it 
can  be  said  that  all  past,  present  and  future  Warriors  can  be 
proud  of  how  the  athletes  represented  the  College  over  the 
year. 

The  final  overall  record  shows  78  wins  -  103  losses  -  3  ties,  a 
winning  percentage  of  .432.  That's  not  bad  when  one  realizes 
that  volleyball  (0-8)  was  a  new  varsity  sport  and  that  spring 
sports  (3-33)  continue  to  seek  a  positive  identification  among 
the  student  body  in  relationship  to  the  academic  year  coming 
down  to  "crunch  time." 

The  most  productive  period  of  sports  during  the  entire  year 
came  with  the  winter  season.  Budd  Whitehill's  grapplers  were 
18-4  in  dual  meets;  Dutch  Burch  saw  his  club  finish  at  17-8; 
Jim  Orr,  first  year  Lady  Warrior  hoop  coach,  came  in  with  a 
16-7  record  while  the  combined  swim  teams  of  Janis  Arp  were 
6-13.  That  adds  up  to  an  overall  of  57-32-0  and  a  .640  winning 
percentage. 

Besides  those  winning  seasons  by  the  wrestlers  and  two 
basketball  programs,  football  (7-3-0)  and  men's  cross  country 
(6-2-0)  played  their  seasons  in  the  "blue  ink"  while  the  entire 
athletic  program  added  many  individual  items  worth 
mentioning  and  remembering. 

The  football  season  was  the  14th  consecutive  winning  year 
for  the  Frank  Girardi-coached  program.  Girardi,  who  had  three 
losing  seasons  before  starting  the  winning  streak,  is  now 
110-46-4  (8th  best  in  Division  III  for  coaches  over  10  years 
experience).  The  Lycoming  defense,  ranked  in  the  Top  Ten  in 
rushing  (2nd)  and  scoring  defense  (2nd),  made  its  name 
nationally  known  for  the  20th  time  since  1975.  Lycoming  also 
added  two  more  names  to  the  growing  list  of  players  dotting 
Ail-American  rosters  as  senior  Mike  Rantuccio  (Philadelphia, 
PA  -  middle  guard  -  third  team)  and  sophomore  Rick  Bealer 
(West  Point,  PA  -  cornerback  -  second  team)  earned  honors 
with  the  Pizza  Hut  Division  III  national  "dream  teams." 

The  18-4  dual  meet  season  for  Whitehill  was  his  best  ever 
single  season  record.  Three  of  the  four  losses  were  to  Division  I 
programs  (Bucknell,  Princeton,  Harvard)  as  Lycoming  wrestled 
with  all  under  class  people,  including  Bryan  Neidigh  (Annville, 
PA)  who  won  a  MAC  title  and  carries  a  career  record  of 
71-14-0,  Matt  Miller  (Halifax,  PA)  who  wrestled  to  an  overall 
record  of  57-29-2  and  Kim  Schooley  (Danville,  PA)  who  stands 
at  37-13-2  after  two  seasons.  All  three  were  All- Academic 
nominees. 

Burch,  after  27  seasons,  came  within  a  whisker  of  gaining  the 
MAC  playoffs  and  the  NCAA  post  season  play.  His  senior 
oriented  ball  club  also  brought  the  veteran  coach  to  within  four 
games  of  the  "300  Win"  plateau  with  a  record  of  296-307-0. 

The  Warriors  played  seven  seniors  with  three  of  them  gaining 
special  honors.  Jeff  Jones  (Slatington,  PA)  who  moved  into 
eighth  spot  in  the  Warrior  "One  Thousand  Point  Club"  (1,326 
TP)  and  is  holder  of  all  Warrior  3-Point  shooting  records,  was 
a  unanimous  first  team  AU-MAC  selection,  a  2nd  team  Kodak 
Region  II  Ail-American,  Division  Ill's  fifth  best  percentage 
foul  shooter  (123-139;  88.5%/25  games)  and  the  1989 
Tomahawk  Award  winner.  Doug  Fealtman  (Mechanicsburg, 
PA)  who  averaged  12.8  ppg  and  8.4  rebounds,  was  named  to 
MAC  All-Academic  first  team  and  to  the  GTE  (Co-SIDA) 
District  II  Academic  Ail-American  team.  Mel  Allen  (North 
Pocono,  PA)  was  a  second  team  All-MAC  after  being  named 
two  times  as  Player  of  the  Week  in  the  conference. 

The  Lady  Warriors  basketball  record  books  are  in  hiding 


from  Kim  Wood  (Philadelphia,  PA)  and  Adrienne  Aiken 
(Hollidaysburg,  PA).  Wood,  the  junior  point  guard  was  the 
fifth  ranked  assists  leader  in  NCAA  Division  III  with  175  (new 
Lycoming  single  season  record)  and  a  per  game  average  of  7.6 
in  23  games  while  Aiken,  the  sophomore  forward,  set  a  new 
single  season  scoring  record  with  428  as  she  moved  into  the 
third  spot  (behind  Diane  Arpert  and  Terry  Rhian)  in  career 
scoring.  Both  Wood  and  Aiken  were  named  to  first  team  All- 
MAC  berths. 

Hard  working  field  hockey  stalwart,  Toni  ioppolo  (Broomall, 
PA)  headed  up  the  female  award  winners  by  being  selected  for 
the  Pocohantas  Award.  Junior  Amy  Cunniffe  (Holmes,  PA) 
was  joined  by  Linda  Goodliffe  (Mountainside,  NJ)  and  David 
Harvey  (Philadelphia,  PA)  both  first  year  swimmers,  as  winners 
of  the  Mort  Rauff  Memorial  Award  for  "outstanding 
contributions  to  swimming"  while  junior  Troy  Gardner 
(Hollidaysburg,  PA)  and  sophomore  Scott  Rosas  (Perry,  OH) 
were  named  co-holders  of  the  Andy  Bergesen  Memorial 
wrestling  award.  Gardner  was  joined  by  Jill  Rice 
(Hollidaysburg,  PA)  in  being  named  to  the  Sol  "Woody" 
Wolfe  Award  which  marks  the  most  improved  underclass 
athletes  during  a  given  year. 

That  ends  that  cycle  of  sports  and,  as  most  everyone  knows, 
the  upcoming  start  of  the  new  season  (1989-90)  is  already 
underway. 

For  the  record,  Saturday,  September  2nd,  will  be  a  great 
athletic  day  in  Williamsport.  The  Third  Annual  Warrior  Soccer 
Classic  will  open  the  new  sports  season  beginning  at  11  a.m.  At 
1:30  that  afternoon  the  Warrior  football  season  will  kickoff 
against  visiting  Mansfield  University,  an  NCAA  Division  II 
program.  The  day  has  also  been  proclaimed  Business  and 
Industry/Fan  Appreciation  Day  at  College  Field. 

Bill  Byham  is  sports  information  director  at  Lycoming  College. 


Frank  Girardi  (right),  athletic  director,  is  shown  with  Curtis 
Johnson,  the  new  full-time  Lady  Warrior  softball  coach.  The 
program  will  be  installed  in  the  spring  of  1990.  Johnson  is 
actively  recruiting  students  for  his  program.  This  Softball 
addition  gives  women  eight  sports  at  the  intercollegiate  varsity 
level. 
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The  Alumni  and  Parent  Relations  Office 
realizes  the  importance  of  traditions  on 
the  campus.  Thus,  the  birth  of  Lycoming 
legacy  -  a  profile  of  families  who  share  in 
the  unique  occurrance  of  a  legacy.  We 
asked  members  of  the  KEYTE-LANDON 
family  to  share  a  Lycoming 
Remembrance. 

Legacy  Alum:  Frances  Entz  Keyie,  1923 
Lycominji  Remembrance:  "...How  nice  it 
was  when  Dr.  Long  came!  He  allowed 
dancing  for  the  first  time  on  the 
Dickinson  campus.  The  atmosphere  was 
so  much  improved.  This  was  during  the 
height  of  sugar  rationing,  and  the 
pumpkin  pies  were  simply  horrible'..." 

Legacy  Alum:  Jane  Keyte  Landon,  1955 
Lycoming  Remembrance:  "I  remember 
my  great  admiration  and  respect  for  Dr. 
1  ong  and  his  ability  to  remember  the 
smallest  thing  about  each  student,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  fine  administrative  skills; 
also  Dean  Hoffman,  with  his  wise  insight 
into  the  student  as  a  person,  was  another 
one  I  felt  had  much  influence  on  me..." 


I  VKucy  Alum:  Eugene  E.  Landon,  1957 
Lycummg  Remembrance:  "...My  most 
memorable  experience  was  Dr.  Howe's 
introduction  to  the  mysteries  of  plant  and 
animal  world.  Dr.  Shortess  and  Dr.  Ewing 
crammed  my  brain  with  more  biology  and 
history  respectively.  The  expertise  of  these 
three  professors  coupled  with  that  of  Mrs. 
Bower  helped  to  shape  my  professional 
career  in  chemistry;  withstanding  the 
crunch  of  Mrs.  Bower's  classwork  and 
exams  was  noteworthy  in  itself!..." 

Legacy  Student:  Benjamn  E.  Landon,  1989 
Lycoming  Remembrance:  "1  represent  the 
fourth  generation  in  my  family  to  be 
graduated  from  Lycoming.  It  has  meant  a 
lot  to  me  to  help  carry  on  a  tradition 
which  began  with  my  maternal  great- 
grandmother  in  1899  (Elizabeth  Mcintosh 
Keyte).  My  four  years  at  the  College  were 
among  the  best  years  of  my  life,  and  1  will 
always  cherish  the  memories.  1  learned  a 
wealth  of  information  both  in  and  out  of 
the  classroom  which  will  serve  me 
throughout  my  life." 

If  your  family  or  someone  you  know  is 
a  "Lycoming  Legacy",  please  contact  our 
office! 


ben  Landon  '89,  ctnitr,  with  his  mother,  father,  and  grandmothers. 
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CLASS    NOTES 


'31 


RALPH  C.  GEIGLE  has  been  chosen  to 
receive  an  Honorary  Life  Membership,  as 
well  as  a  plaque  from  the  Old-Timers, 
Inc.  Organization,  for  his  outstanding 
contributions  to  basl<etbalL  He  resides  in 
Reading,  PA. 


'55 


ROBERT  F.  ZANKER  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Altoona 
district  of  the  UMC.  He  also  served  as 
chairman  of  the  council  on  finance  and 
administration  of  the  CPC  and  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  He  and 
his  wife,  MARTHA  (GETMAN  '57), 
reside  in  Hummelstown,  PA. 


'56 


JAMES  F.  EDGEWORTH  has  been 
elected  the  national  president  for  Kappa 
Delta  Rho.  He  resides  in  Toledo,  OH. 


'58 


KENNETH  R.  ARTHUR, 

executive  director,  United 
Methodist  Home  for  Children  and 
Family  Service,  Mechanicsburg, 
PA,  has  been  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  from 
the  United  Methodist  Association 
of  Health  and  Welfare  Ministries 
recognizing  his  significant  effort 
and  commitment  to  further  the 
goals  and  mission  of  the 
Association. 


'63 


CHARLES  W.  LUPPERT  recently 
became  the  tenth  president  of 
Williamsport  National  Bank.  He 
will  oversee  operations  at  the  main 
office  and  its  six  branch  offices.  He 
and  his  wife,  Hallie,  reside  in  South 
Williamsport,  PA. 


B.  TODD  HOLDER  is  currently  the 
manager  of  training  at  E-Systems,  Inc.,  in 
Greenville,  TX.  He  was  named  Texas 
Educator  of  the  Year  in  1988  by  Texas 
Vocational  Administrators. 


'68 


DONNA  WILLITS  THOMAS  has  been 
selected  as  a  finalist  in  the  1988  Travel 
Person  of  the  Year  Award,  to  be 
presented  at  the  Travel  Trade's  Fifth 
Annual  Leisure  Travel  Conference  held  at 
Walt  Disney  World,  FL.  She  resides  in 
Langhorne,  PA. 


'69 


WILLIAM  R.  MILLER  has  written  a 
book  entitled.  Behavior  Therapy  and 
Religion:  Integrating  Spiritual  and 
Behavioral  Approaches  to  Change 
published  by  Sage  Publications.  He 
resides  in  Albuquerque,  NM. 


'70 


WALLACE  T.  SKOK  was  promoted  to 
assistant  counsel  for  the  refining  and 
marketing  division  western  region  of 
Unocal  Corporation,  Los  Angeles,  CA. 
He  resides  in  Fullerton. 


WILLIAM  A.  TURNBAUGH,  together 
with  his  wife,  Sarah,  have  written  their 
latest  book  entitled,  Indian  Jewelry  of  the 
American  Southwest,  published  by 
Schiffer  Publishing.  Former  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater,  an  avid  Indian  Arts  collector, 
provided  the  forward.  He  and  his  wife 
reside  in  Narragansett,  Rl. 

RICHARD  C.  WATTERS  was  named 
director-outside  plant  for  the  United 
Telephone  System  Eastern  Group, 
Carlisle,  PA.  He  resides  with  his  wife, 
Carol,  and  three  children  in  Carlisle. 


'72 


ALISON  SEMINERIO  RUPERT 

has  released  her  second  album  of 
original  pop  music,  entitled  "In  the 
Hole"  by  The  Alison  Wonderband. 
It  was  written  and  recorded  by  her 
and  husband,  RICHARD  '69.  The 
album  is  available  from  Green 
Valley  Recording,  Hughesville,  PA. 
She  and  her  husband  reside  in 
Hughesville. 


JOHN  G.  RAVERT  has  been  recognized 
as  a  nationally  certified  teacher  of  piano 
by  Music  Teachers  National  Association. 
He  is  president  of  the  Williamsport  Music 
Teachers  Association.  He  resides  in 
Watsontown,  PA. 
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73 


ROBERT  C.  HOWDEN  has  been 
appointed  to  assistant  director  of 
corporate  communications  at  Saint 
Vincent  Health  Center,  Erie.  PA.  He  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Council  for 
Advancement  and  Support  of  Education 
(CASE)  and  served  on  the  board  of 
directors  for  College  and  University 
Public  Relations  Association  of  PA 
(CL'PRAP).  He  resides  in  Erie. 

CHRISTOPHER  T.  SPADONl  has  been 
the  Northampton  County  assistant  district 
attorney  for  the  past  nine  years.  He 
resides  in  Easton,  PA  with  his  family. 


'74 

JOHN  R    MARCK  is  marketing  manager 
for  Ragu  Foods  Division  of  Chcsebrough 
Ponds.  He  and  his  wife,  Pam,  and  their 
three  daughters  reside  in  Monroe,  CT. 


LYNN  PROBST  SICKLER  is  currently 
enrolled  in  the  Susquehanna  University 
Teacher  Intern  Program  working  towards 
her  teaching  certificate.  She  resides  with 
her  family  in  Northumberland,  PA. 


'75 


JANE  WOODRUFF  BIRD  is  a  director 
of  Held  service  for  Insurnet,  Inc.,  Atlanta, 
GA.  She  and  her  husband,  Thomas, 
reside  in  Marietta. 


KAREN  SUPLEE  HALLOWELL  is  the 
director  of  admissions  at  George  School, 
Newtown,  PA.  She  and  her  husband, 
William,  live  on  campus. 


1  OUIS  W.  THOMPSON  III  is  a  sales 
correspondent  for  Teledyne  1  andis 
Machine  Company.  He  and  his  wife, 
JILl   (fclCHER  "75),  reside  in 
Waynesboro,  PA  with  their  five  sons  (the 
triplets  turned  three  in  May). 


'76 


DEBORAH  RfcED  1  AKIS  is  an  eastern 
sales  manager  at  C.  .\.  Reed,  Inc., 
Williamsport,  PA.  She  and  her  husband. 
James,  reside  in  South  Williamsport. 


JOHN  C.  SHORB  is  a  computer  systems 
analyst  for  the  Department  of 
Lnergy/Naval  Reactors  Program  at  the 
Navy  Ships  Ports  Control  Center.  He  and 
his  wife.  NANCY  (SULLIVAN  -77). 
reside  in  Carlisle. 


HOLLY  WELLS  TILLMAN  is  the 
director  of  Little  Lambs  Preschool/ 
Childcare,  Williamsport,  PA.  She  and 
her  husband,  THOMAS  '77,  reside  in 
Montoursville. 

DOUGLAS  P.  TRUMP  was  named  vice 
president  and  assistant  general  counsel  of 
AT&T  Credit  Corporation,  NJ.  He  and 
his  wife,  DEBRA  (LINGO  '77),  reside  in 
Chatham. 


'77 


THOMAS  J.  TILLMAN  is  the  business 
development  manager  for  Keeler  Door- 
Oliver  Boiler  Company,  Williamsport, 
PA. 

CATHRYN  SEAMENS  O'MEARA  is  the 
personnel  manager  for  Alternative  Living, 
Inc.  and  is  actively  involved  with  mentally 
handicapped  individuals  in  her 
coiTiinunity.  She  and  her  husband, 
Kenneth,  reside  with  their  three  sons  in 
.^rnoid,  MD. 

CRAIG  S.  WEAVER  has  assumed  the 
position  of  director  of  personnel  at  the 
Muncy  Valley  Hospital.  He  and  his  wife, 
GALE  (SMITH  "77),  reside  with  their  two 
children  in  Williamsport,  PA. 


'78 


STEVEN  B.  BARTH  has  become  chief 
executive  officer  at  Liberty  State  Bank, 
Mi.  Carniei,  PA.  He  will  be  living  in  the 
Elysburg  area. 

ERMAN  E.  l.EPLEY,  JR.  has  been 
promoted  to  senior  manager,  tax  division 
for  Price  Waterhouse  Company, 
Charlotte,  NC.  He  was  selected  for  a  one 
year  liaison  assignment  to  Washington, 
DC.  He  and  his  family  reside  in 
Arlington,  VA. 


'79 


DEBRA  BRION  TAYLOR  is  employed  as 
a  financial  consultant  by  Merrill  I  ynch. 
Pierce  Fenner  and  Smith.  Inc.,  Reading, 
PA.  She  and  her  husband,  Edward,  reside 
in  Potlsville. 


'80 


W  II  I  lAM  T.  ANDERSON  is  employed 
hv  Hope  Consolidated  Services,  Inc.  in 
Williamsport  as  a  marketing  and  sales 
representative.  He  resides  in  Avis  with  his 
wite,  Shirley,  and  two  children. 

C  ATHl  RINF  GKl  t.OR^   KFNDRlt  K 
has  been  promoted  to  manager  of 
membership  relations  for  the  Columbia 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  She  and  her 
husband,  Tim,  reside  in  Columbia,  SC. 


STUART  c.  Mccracken  was 

promoted  to  assistant  vice  president  of 
.Midlaniic  National  Bank,  FairTield,  NJ. 
He  is  branch  manager  in  charge  of  new 
business  development  and  commercial 
lending.  He  and  his  wife,  Lee  Anne,  live 
in  Plainfield  with  their  new  son,  Kyle. 

FAITH  McGlLL-COSSICK  is  a  volunteer 
counselor  at  The  Capital  Area  Pregnancy 
Center.  She  and  her  family  reside  in 
Camp  Hill,  PA. 


'81 


HOWARD  E.  BOWER,  JR.  is  the 
business  manager  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Theological  Seminary,  New  Brunswick, 
NJ. 


'82 


MARK  A.  BOLI.NGER  recently 
opened  a  private  practice,  Bolinger 
Chiropractic,  in  Westmont,  NJ, 
which  offers  physical  therapy  and 
rehabilitation  for  sports  related 
injuries  and  nutritional  counseling. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  major, 
JOHN  J.  TARDITl',  JR.  '62,  to 
Haddonfield's  Environmental 
Commission. 


STEVEN  B.  SCHULTZ  is  teaching 
Spanish  in  the  Lawrenceville,  NJ  area.  Hi 
and  his  wife.  Norma,  reside  in 
Lawrenceville. 


'83 


RONALD  A.  FRICK  was  promoted  to 
assistant  vice  president  and  head  of  credit 
administration  at  Northern  Central  Bank, 
Williamsport,  P.\.  He  ser\es  as  second 
vice  president  of  Kiwanis  Club  and  third 
vice  president  of  the  Community  Concert 
Association.  He  and  his  wife,  Judy,  residi 
in  Williamsport. 
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KIMBERLY  J.  PAUL  MOORE  has 
earned  an  MBA  from  the  University  of 
Maryland.  She  is  employed  as  a  technical 
operations  specialist  for  the  Bureau  of 
Census,  Washington,  DC.  She  and  her 
husband,  Joe,  reside  in  Churchton,  MD. 

ANN  MARIE  DeFLAUN  ROSSI  is 

employed  by  the  Philadelphia  Board  of 
Realtors.  She  and  her  husband,  Robert, 
reside  in  Philadelphia,  PA. 

DAVID  C.  SAALFRANK  is  employed  by 
Market  Source  Corporation,  Cranbury, 
NJ.  He  and  his  wife,  Kerry,  reside  in 
Plainsboro. 


'84 


PAUL  M.  HARBAUGH  is  employed  by 
Metropolitan  Life  and  Annuity  Company, 
NJ.  He  and  his  wife,  Barbara,  reside  in 
Westfield. 

LEAH  KUHN  MILLER  has  been  named 
branch  vice  president  of  the  First 
Nationwide  Bank,  Cherry  Hill,  NJ. 


'85 


MARGIT  ANN  BAILEY  has  received  her 
masters  degree  in  counseling  from 
Shippensburg  University. 

DENNIS  J.  YONKIN  is  associated  with 
the  law  firm  of  Greevy,  Greevy  and 
Greevy,  Williamsport,  PA.  He  resides  in 
Dushore. 


'86 


ELIZABETH  (BETTY)  J.  BARRICK  is 

currently  teaching  remedial  math  and 
reading  at  Delaware  Elementary  School, 
Belvidere,  NJ. 

ROGER  SHEDDY  has  received  his  master 
of  arts  degree  in  American  studies  from 
Capitol  College,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
State  University. 


'87 


DEBRA  OBERG-KMIECIK  is  the  sales 
manager/corporation  treasurer  for  Oberg 
and  Lindquist,  Westwood,  NJ.  She  and 
her  husband,  Craig,  reside  in  Westwood. 

RUTH  BUTZ  BARNARD  is  a  registered 
nurse  at  Polyclinic  Medical  Center, 
Harrisburg,  PA.  She  and  her  husband, 
William,  reside  in  Harrisburg. 

WILLIAM  H.  BRANDT,  JR.  was 

recently  awarded  an  honorable  discharge 
from  the  U.S.  Army  Military  Police 
Corps,  at  the  rank  of  specialist.  He  has 
since  joined  the  Safety  and  Security 
Department  of  Wilkes-Barre  General 
Hospital.  He  resides  in  Kingston,  PA. 


NANCY  E.  MABUS  is  a  second  grade 
teacher  at  Myers  Elementary  School, 
Muncy,  PA.  She  also  is  head  varsity  field 
hockey  coach  and  junior  high  girls' 
basketball  coach  for  Muncy  High  School. 
She  resides  in  Turbotville. 

JANET  L.  PIRAINO  is  a  computer 
graphics  designer  in  the  advertising 
department  for  Dimension  Media 
Services,  Williamsport,  PA. 


'88 


ALICIA  R.  ARVESON  works  at  Holy 
Family  Institute,  a  residential  treatment 
center  in  Pittsburgh,  PA. 

JENNIFER  E.  BEEBE  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  underwriter  for  Surety 
Insurance  Services,  Inc.,  Seattle,  WA. 

CINAMON  JESSELL  DEITRICH  has 

recently  joined  Spotts,  Stevens  and 
McCoy,  Inc.  (SSM),  as  a  microscopist, 
for  their  Reading,  PA  operation.  She  is 
responsible  for  asbestos  analyses.  She  and 
her  husband,  CARL  '87,  reside  in 
Robesonia. 

DONNA  J.  HOLLENBACH  is  a  staff 
nurse  at  Hershey  Medical  Center, 
Hershey,  PA.  She  resides  in  Richland. 

DYANE  A.  STILLMAN  has  recently 
moved  to  Boston,  MA  and  began  training 
for  a  position  with  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield. 

SANDI  LONDON  SWALES  is  a  financial 
analyst  for  Penn  Savings  Park,  Reading, 
PA.  She  and  her  husband,  Andy,  reside  in 
Pottstown,  PA. 


'89 


PAUL  D.  ZIEGLER  is  employed  as  a 
Medicare  correspondent  at  Pennsylvania 
Blue  Shield,  Camp  Hill,  PA.  He  and  his 
wife,  Sonya,  reside  in  Carlisle. 


Marriages 


Lou  Ann  Braden  and  RALPH  E. 
ZEIGLER,  JR.  '70,  November  19,  1988, 
Williamsport,  PA.  Lou  Ann  is  the  senior 
admissions  associate  for  on-campus 
programs  at  Lycoming;  Ralph  is  the 
director  of  development  for  annual 
support. 

KAREN  A.  SUPLEE  '75  and  William  S. 
Hallowell,  March  19,  1988,  Gwynned, 
PA.  DEBRA  SUPLEE  DONAHUE  '81 
was  the  matron  of  honor. 

JANE  A.  WOODRUFF  '75  and  Thomas 
Bird,  September  3,  1988,  Marietta,  GA. 


DEBORAH  JEAN  REED  '76  and  James 
Spencer  Lakis,  October  22,  1988, 
Williamsport,  PA. 

DEBRA  LEE  BRION  '79  and  Edward  J. 
Taylor,  October  22,  1988,  Orwigsburg, 
PA.  DANA  EVANS  '79  was  a 
bridesmaid. 

Norma  Voegtlin  and  STEVEN  B. 
SCHULTZ  '82,  November  19,  1988, 
Lawrenceville,  NJ. 

ANN  MARIE  DeFLAUN  '83  and  Robert 
J.  Rossi,  January  7,  1989,  TenaOy,  NJ. 

Kerry  F.  Groll  and  DAVID  C, 
SAALFRANK,  JR.  '83,  November  19, 
1988,  Freehold,  NJ. 

Barbara  Ann  Hannis  and  PAUL  MEIER 
HARBAUGH  '84,  December  1988, 
Westfield,  NJ. 

RUTH  ANNE  BUTZ  '87  and  William  A. 
Barnard.  December  24,  1988,  Harrisburg, 
PA.  PAMELA  S.  HABIG  '87  was  a 
bridesmaid. 

DEBRA  A.  OBERG  '87  and  Craig 
Kmiecik,  March  5,  1989,  Washington 
Township,  NJ.  Participants  included; 
KATHRYN  R.  FLANAGAN  '89, 
HOLLY  M.  HALL  '86,  LISA  JUDGE 
'86,  KIM  A.  NAGLE  '88,  and  DIANE 
ARPERT  SAALFRANK  '85, 
bridesmaids;  CRAIG  W.  HEAL  '87  was 
an  usher. 

LESLIE  BREISCH  '88  and  JEFFREY  A. 
THOMPSON  '88,  May  9,  1987. 

ELIZABETH  A.  FRAVEL  '88  and  E. 
ERIC  SIVES  '88,  October  I,  1988. 

SANDI  LONDON  '88  and  Andy  Swales, 
September  3,  1988,  Curwensville,  PA. 
TRACY  SWALES  '90  was  a  bridesmaid. 

PENNY  JO  SWARTWOOD  '88  and 

Kenneth  Vanemon,  Julv  30,  1988,  Jersey 
Shore,  PA.  CAROLYN  PRASTER  '88 
was  a  bridesmaid. 

Sonya  K.  Miller  and  PAUL  D.  ZIEGLER 
'89,  December  31,  1988,  Lewistown,  PA. 


Births 


A  daughter,  Caryn  Janelle,  to  SANDRA 
(GORDANIER  '68)  and  MACDONALD 
W.  SMITH,  June  8.  1987. 

A  son,  Evan  Christopher,  to  Shelly  and 
BARRY  P.  DAWSON  '74,  October  6, 
1988. 
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A  duughicr,  Paige  Kendall,  to  Marcie  and 
MKMAhL  E.  MALONEY  '74. 
November  16.  1988. 

A  dauphicr,  Hilary,  lo  Pam  and  JOHN 
R    MARCK  '74,  June  4,  1988. 

A  daughter.  Andrea,  to  DEBORAH 
(HONTHUMB  -78).  and  Michael  Duffy, 
July  12,  1988. 

A  daughter.  Desiree.  to  NANCY  K. 
(TUROUS  '78)  and  Dennis  H.  Corbin. 
March  19,  1989. 

A  son.  Arthur  J.  Ill,  to  Beth  and  DAVID 
G.  ARGALL  '80,  January  22,  1989. 

A  son,  Caleb  Slaffan,  to  FAITH  .McOlLL 
'80)  and  Francis  G.  Cossiek,  March  24. 
1988. 

A  daughter,  Chelsea,  lo  ANDREA  M. 
DLUFEl.  '81)  and  Steve  Nauta.  October 

14,  1988. 

A  son.  Ryan  Michael,  to  Jean  and  JOHN 
\1    STUMPF  '81.  January  31.  1989. 

A  daughter,  Laurel  Elizabeth,  to  Karen 
and  GORDON  B.  COYLE  "82.  December 
18.  1988. 

A  son,  Kyle  Stuart,  to  LEE  ANNE 
(HRADrMILLER  '83)  and  STUART  C. 
McC  RACKEN  '80.  January  28,  1989. 

A  son.  Patrick  Neil,  to  II  l/AHl  TH 
(I  ANDON  '84)  and  GKLOORV  T. 
HANLON  '84.  February  28.  1989. 

A  son,  Thomas  Joseph,  to  MARY  ANN 
(McCarthy  -85)  and  Joseph  Novak. 
February  20.  1989. 

A  son.  Wesley  Ellsworth,  to  ANDREA  K. 
(ROBBINS  '86)  and  David  Shult/. 
December  4,  1988. 

A  son.  Benjamin,  to  LESLIE  (BRI  ISCH 
•88)  and  JEFFREY  THOMPSON    88, 
September  23.  1988. 


In  Memoriam 

1908  -  JANET  FORRESTER 

WILLIAM.SON  died  during  the 
past  year.  She  had  lived  at 
l.oganbell  Farms.  BellvMuid,  PA. 


1912  -  ETHEL  E.  Pf-TERS  died  February 
2.  1989  at  the  I  cadcr  Nursing 
Center,  Willi.imspori,  PA.  Miss 
Peters  served  as  an  Army  nurse 
during  Woild  War  I. 


1915  -  GRACE  J.  TOMB  died  January 
II,  1989  at  age  100.  Born  at 
Tombs  Run,  she  was  a  retired 
school  teacher  and  had  lived  at 
Sycamore  Manor,  Monioursville. 
for  many  years. 

1921  -  Word  was  received  of  the  death  of 
•MARCiULRlTL  HARRIS 
CARLSON.  She  had  lived  ai  Los 
Almos.  NM. 


1924  -  DOROI  HY  CAMPBELL  MEYER 
died  in  May  of  1984.  She  had  lived 
in  State  College.  PA. 

ly:.';     BRADEN  p.  hughes  died 
January  17,  1988  and  his  wife, 
Zella  died  July  31,  1988.  They  had 
lived  in  Southampton,  NY. 

1926  -  J.  HAROLD  RLEDLR  died 

November  13,  1988.  He  had  been 
treasurer  of  Eastern  Wood 
Products,  Williamsport,  PA. 

1927  -  GEORGE  B.  HODGES,  JR.  died 

October  12,  1988.  He  had  been  a 
resident  at  Sycamore  Manor  Health 
Center,  Monioursville,  PA. 

1931  -  BYRON  H.  WEAVER  died  in 

November  1988.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Melrose.  He  had  lived  in 
Montoursville,  PA. 

19.12  -  HAROLD  M.  FEINBERG  died  in 
July  1988.  He  had  been  living  in 
Harrisburg.  PA. 

1932  -  JAMES  S.  LONG  died  January  28, 

1989.  He  and  his  wife  had  been 
living  in  Pinellas  Park.  FL. 

1935  -  JOHN  H.  CROOKS  died  October 
23.  1987.  Owner  of  the  Crooks 
Insurance  Agency,  he  had  lived  in 
Duboistown.  PA. 


1937  -  Word  was  received  of  the  death  of 
EDGAR  H.  BRADLEY.  He  had 
lived  in  Roseville,  CA. 

1937  -  Will  1AM  E.  SARNO  died 

November  17,  1988  following  a 
lengthy  illness.  He  had  lived  in 
Collegeville.  PA. 

1939  -  JOHN  V.  NFII   died  January  22, 
1988.  A  retired  I  C  1)R  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  he  had  been  a  real  estate 
specialist.  He  lived  in 
Monioursville.  PA. 


1939  -  CHARLES  W.  SPULER.  JR.  died 
January  23.  1989.  He  was  a  CPA 
and  was  president  of  LubriKup 
Company,  Inc. 

1941  -  WILLIAM  K.  ODELL  died  in 

April  1989.  He  had  been  living  in 
Florida. 

1946  -  Word  has  been  received  that 
SARAH  MOLTZ  LARSON  is 
deceased.  She  and  her  husband  had 
been  living  in  Malibu,  CA. 


1949  -  R.  ANDREW  LADY 

separate  article. 


See 


1963  -  HEDl  Von  LINGEN  died  .March 
24,  1989  in  Chester,  PA.  She  had 
been  in  ill  health  for  a  number  of 
years.  A  citizen  of  Germany,  she 
taught  German  for  four  years  at 
Loyalsock  Township  High  School. 
A  native  of  East  Prussia,  Hedi  and 
her  family  fled  from  there  to 
escape  the  Russians  in  1945.  Her 
remains  were  returned  to  Germany 
for  burial. 

1986  -  CHARLES  A.  SCHEIB  died 

suddenly  in  a  Philadelphia  hospital 
of  meningitis  on  August  7.  1988. 

Kris  and  David  Woods  have 
expressed  an  interest  in  placing  a 
memorial  plaque  in  the  pool  area 
of  our  physical  education  and 
recreational  center  in  memory  of 
their  fellow  classmate  and 
fraternity  brother. 

Any  alumnus  wishing  to 
contribute  to  this  gift  in  Chuck's 
memory,  may  send  their  gifts  to 
Lycoming  College,  c/o  Charles  A. 
Scheib  Fund.  Presentation  of  the 
memorial  plaque  will  be 
duringHomecoming  Weekend, 
October 
6  -  8. 


Dr.  R.  Andrew  Lady 
Former  College  Administrator 

R.  Andrew  Lady,  class  of  1949,  died  February  12,  1989  in  the  Williamsport  Hospital, 
after  being  striken  at  his  home.  He  was  employed  by  Lycoming  College  for  twenty  years 
working  as  assistant  to  the  president  and  later  as  director  of  institutional  relations.  After 
leaving  the  College,  he  served  as  program  director  and  director  of  institutional  relations 
for  North  Penn  Comprehensive  Health  Services  in  Blossburg,  PA.  An  active  rolarian, 
he  and  his  wife  had  recently  returned  from  Singapore  where  he  had  attended  the  thirty- 
sixth  Council  on  Legislation  of  Rotary  International.  Active  in  Pine  Street  United 
Methodist  Church,  he  was  also  Director  of  the  General  Board  of  Global  Ministry 
between  1984-88.  He  was  Administrator  of  the  Conference  Plans  Council  of  the  UMC 
and  was  Secretary  for  the  Northeastern  Jurisdictional  Conference.  He  was  also  a  retired 
Lieutenant  with  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  after  twenty  years  of  service.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  the  former  NANCY  J.  HANEY,  class  of  1951;  two  sons,  Major 
PAUL  A.  '75  and  Scott  A.,  both  of  California  and  two  daughters,  LINDA 
BASKEYFIELD  '77,  Columbia,  MD  and  CAROL  SICKLER  '80,  Asheville,  NC.  There 
are  also  four  grandchildren.  A  memorial  service  was  held  in  Pine  Street  United 
Methodist  Church  on  February  15,  1989.  The  Dr.  R.  Andrew  Lady  Scholarship  Fund  has  been  established  at  Pine 
Street  United  Methodist  Church,  41 1  Pine  Street,  Williamsport,  PA.  Gifts  in  his  memory  may  be  added  to  this  fund. 
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the  Williamsport  area,  and  advance  reservations  are  recommended. 
BED  &  BREAKFAST 

■ 

"The  Bodine  House 

(717)546-8949 

The  Pineapple  Inn 

(717)  524-6200 1 

The  Carriage  House  at  Stonegate            day  (717)  327-7259 

The  Reighard  House 

(717)326-3593  1 

"The  Inn  on  Fiddler's  Tract 

evening  (717)  433-4340 

Sommerville  Farms  Bed  and  Breakfast 

(717)398-2368 

(717)523-7197 

Thomas  Lightfoote  Inn 

(717)326-6396. 

The  Maple  Knoll  Bed  and  Breakfast              (7 1 7)  546-6288 

mi 

t 

MOTELS/HOTELS 

m 

Ding's  Motel 

(717)494-0601 

Harvest  Moon 

(717)398-2590 

Calhoun's  Motel 

(717)494-0770 

Hemlock  Motel 

(717)998-9111 

City  View 

(717)326-2601 

Holiday  Inn 

(717)326-1981 

Colonial  Motor  Lodge 

(717)322-6161 

King's  Inn 

(717)322-4707 

Comfort  Inn 

(717)568-8000 

Mountain  Top  Motor  Lodge 

(717)998-2330 

^Country  Cupboard  Inn 

(717)523-3211 

Quality  Inn 

(717)323-9801 

or  (717)  524-5500 

Sheraton  Motor  Inn 

(717)327-8231 

Econo  Lodge 

(717)326-1501 

or  (800)  325-3535  § 

Parr's  Motel 

(717)323-8591 

Starlite  Motel 

(717)322-7877« 

Genetti-Lycoming 

(717)326-5181 

Super  8 

(717)  368-81  III 

Grandview  Motel 

(717)326-0445 

Wagon  Wheel  Motel 

(717)368-24361 
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